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AMERICAN SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


T will not be easy to say anything new upon this subject, which, 
during recent years, has been so fully discussed in the news- 
papers, in commercial meetings and in the halls of Congress. 


Nor is it necessary that anything new should be said; the pur- 
pose of the present paper will be accomplished if it shall conduce 
to a more careful consideration by any thoughtful man of the 
measures which may appropriately be adopted for the restoration 
of the shipping interests of the country to something like their 
former condition of prosperity. 

Since the year 1861 the amount of shipping under the Ameri- 
can flag has diminished by a million and a half of tons. Of this 
decline, half a million of tons may roughly be stated to have 
taken place in the coastwise, and a million in the foreign trade. 
During the decade, we have been selling tonnage largely to the 
citizens of other nationalities, while we have failed to make good 
thedeficiency resulting from this and other causes, by ship-building. 
In the meantime our imports and exports have largely increased 
both in quantity and in value, so that we have fallen off both rela- 
tively and absolutely in our participation in the ocean carrying 
trade. 

In discussing the decline of American shipping interests, and in 
seeking for a remedy, certain distinctions must be borne in mind. 
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I. Inthe first place we must discriminate between ship-building 
and ship-owning. 

Ship-building in the United States took a new start in 1846 and 
1847, and, except in 1849, increased year by year until1856. It 
reached its culminating point in 1855. The figures from 1854 
are given in the following table: 





Tons. 








The discovery of gold in California and Australia gave an ex- 
traordinary impulse to ship-building in 1848 and the years imme- 
diately succeeding. A reaction commenced in 1856, which was 
aggravated by the commercial disasters of 1857, and the annual 
production of tonnage fell off until 1860, when it began again to 


increase ; in 1862 it was temporarily checked, but it took a new 
start in 1863 and 1864. Since 1864 it has almost steadily 
declined, and in 1871 the total of tonnage construction in the 
United States was less than in any year since 1862. In the New 
England States, the production was less in 1871, than in any year, 
except 1862, since 1844; in 1872 there has been a decided im- 
provement. 

, The decline of this industry, and the disabilities under which it 
rests at the present time are the results of a complication of 
causes. The three-fold change from wood to iron, from canvas 
to steam, and from coastwise vessels to railway lines, all of which 
have been fully developed within the last twelve or fifteen years, 
would of itself have temporarily paralyzed our ship-building 
operations, even had there been no civil war, no depreciation of 
the currency with a corresponding advance in prices, and no high 
scale of duties on imported articles. Is it strange then that all 
these causes combined—the havoc of the cruiser, the disturbance 
of the currency, and the interference of the tariff, superadded to 
changes in the construction and propulsion of tonnage, and, 
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consequently, in the whole course and direction of commerce, 
which have been almost revolutionary in their scope and in their 
effect, should have closed our ship-yards to a very considerable 
extent, and stopped, for the time being, the building of vessels 
for the international trade of the globe? 

The direct effect of the civil war upon American ship-building 
has been greatly overrated ; at no time during the continuance of 
hostilities did the total production reach as low a point as in 
1859, and since the return of peace, in 1865, it has been falling 
off almost from year to year. Under ordinary circumstances, a 
comparatively short interval might have sufficed to make good the 
place of the eight hundred thousand tons sold between 1861 and 
1865 to foreign flags,* and, it should be said, sold on terms, for the 
most part, very favorable to our own citizens ; and it would seem 
that this process had really commenced while the war was still in 
progress. But in due time the influence of an onerous system of 
taxation and of a depreciated currency made itself fully felt upon 
prices; and then it began to be apparent that indirectly, and 
through these its legislative consequences, the war of the rebellion 
would prove far more disastrous to the ship-building interest than 
in its direct results and during its actual continuance. 

It is important that the precise causes and limitations of the 
injury wrought by or in consequence of the war should be borne 
in mind, in our search for a remedy. Only the disabilities created 
by legislation can be removed by legislation. And here, we 
think, many of our ship-builders have made a mistake. They 
desire to see their industry established in its status guo ante bel- 
Jum, and they present many ingenious arguments to prove that 
this result ought to be secured at all events. But the question is, 
not.what might or should be, but what is and will be; the only 
thing for these enterprising men to do is to accept the condition 
of things as it is, and to adapt themselves to it. The past cannot, 
by any possibility, be exactly reproduced in all our ship-yards: 
there will never be the same demand as formerly for wooden 
ships and sailing vessels, although the former may come into use 
again to an extent which none of us anticipate; the old methods 
of construction and propulsion will never again come into general 
use. Those, therefore, who are expecting that the ship-building 





* To England alone in the year 1861 to 1864 inclusive, 480,882 tons, | Ep. 
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interest will be restored to its precise former conditions, and who 
ihink that the Government can help them to the realization of 
this expectation, are doomed to inevitable disappointment. 

So far as relates to the currency, nothing can be done to help 
tne ship-builder in advance of everybody else in the nation; we 
cannot resume specie payment for him until we can do it for every- 
body else at the same time. But in respect of the tariff the case 
is somewhat different. It is possible and practicable to give him 
the benefit of an abatement of the duty on such materials of for- 
eign growth or production as it may be necessary for him to use, 
and we will endeavor to show presently that, so far as interna- 
tional trade is concerned, no injustice is done to any one in 
treating him thus exceptionally. Just before the adjournment of 
Congress a bill was passed, which is the first measure of relief 
accorded to the ship-builder since the period of the war, and 
which proposes to help him in this way: The bill provides that 
lumber, timber, hemp, and iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails 
and bolts, and copper and composition metal, used in the con- 
struction, equipment and repair of vessels to be employed in the 
foreign trade of the United States, may be withdrawn from bond 
without the payment of duty, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe. This legislation was a step 
in the right direction; and if all the advantage from it which 
was anticipated has not been received, this may be owing, per- 
haps, to some extent, to the partial and incomplete character of 
the measure itself, but is chiefly due to the character of the expec- 
tations which have been cherished in connection with legislation 
desired or proposed, and which, as we have intimated, from the 
nature of the case, could not be fulfilled. 

We have spoken first of ship-building, because in the natural 
order it comes before ship-owning, standing related to it, indeed, 
as the means toan end. The object of all production is con- 
sumption, and ships are built in order that they may be owned 
and employed. Ship-building, therefore, although in itself an 
important industry, is subordinate to and dependent’ upon ship- 
owning.* The profit upon the construction of a ship is soon de- 
termined and made up; the profit upon the ownership of her may 





* McCulloch says: ‘* Navigation and naval power are the children, not the 
parents—the effect, not the cause—of commerce.” 
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be expected to continue through a series of voyages and a term of 
years. Her construction is only an incident in her history; her 
career subsequently is the main thing. The two interests thus 
being so entirely distinct from, although related to, each other, 
it need hardly be said that their prosperity respectively depends 
upon different conditions, and that, when they are both depressed, 
remedies peculiar to the circumstances of each, and, it may be, 
quite dissimilar in their character, must be applied. While any 
measures calculated to advance the ship-owning interest would, 
almost as a matter of course, promote ship-building, it does not 
follow that an increase of ship-building would always and inevi- 
tably prove advantageous to the ship-owning class. 

It is to be observed that the causes growing out of the war 
which have depressed the ship-owning interest in the United 
States are entirely distinct and different from those which have 
injuriously affected the ship-building industry. Ship-building 
was flourishing and perhaps profitable in this country, long after 
it had become unsafe to own and employ ships under the Ameri- 
can flag. There were foreign markets in which vessels could be 
sold, and there were foreign flags under which they might be 
safely sheltered ; consequently until the effect upon the cost of 
production of the great advance in prices had fully developed 
itself, which was not for some time, ships continued to be built. 
On the other hand, at the close of the war,* although ship-build- 
ing for the foreign trade had been brought almost to a standstill by 
pressure of taxation and the depreciation of the currency, there 
was nothing in the nature of things, nothing but the operation of 
our own prohibitory laws, to prevent the immediate revival of 
ship-owning enterprise.f Our merchants who, in order to main 
tain their trade with distant parts of the world, and in many 
instances to keep branch houses in existence, had been compelled 
to place their ships under the protection of neutral flags, would 
have been greatly accommodated by the granting of permission, 
which was denied by Congress, to reinstate them in the enjoy- 
ment of their privileges as American vessels, and the Government 


* Ship owning was very unprofitable at that time all over the world. [Ep. 


+ The cost of running American ships was much greater than that of run- 
ning foreign ships, owing to the higher scale of wages prevailing in the com- 
munity from which sailors had to be recruited. [Ep. 
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would have been a gainer also. So, too, if our merchants. had 
been allowed to make purchases in foreign ship-yards, and to 
register their tonnage thus acquired under the American flag, they 
would undoubtedly have availed themselves of the opportunity, 
and the Government would have had so much more property* 
upon which to collect revenue in time of peace, and which would 
have been of the utmost value in the event of war. The so-called 
premium upon gold would not have prevented these purchases, 
because the earnings of the ships would have been in gold; nor 
could our taxation, under our tariff and internal revenue systems, 
in any way have :nterfered with them. - But at this most critical 
point in our commercial history, the prohibitory provisions of 
our navigation laws, received by inheritance from a century 
which had little in common with the present, and from a people 
which had abandoned them as unjust and impolitic, were not even 
temporarily suspended, and Congress deliberately retused to allow 
our merchants to engage renewedly in ocean commerce, and 
especially to establish ocean steam lines, in the only way then 
practicable. What isthe result? The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his last annuai -eport, tells us: 

** Returns for the fiscal year 1870-71 show that the ocean com- 
merce of the United States is passing rapidly into the hands of 
foreign merchants and ship-builders. In the year 1860, nearly 
seventy-one per cent. of the foreign commerce of this country was 
in American ships, in 1864, it had fallen to forty-six per cent: ; 
in 1868, to forty-tour per cent. ; and in 1871, it isreported at less 
than thirty-eight per cent.”’ 

It is seven years or more since the suppression of the rebellion, 
and we find ourselves still falling behindhand in the competition 
for the carrying trade ot the ocean. Mr. Secretary Boutwell puts 
the value of our exports and imports at nearly eleven hundred 
millions of dollars, and he estimates that during the present de- 
cade it will reach fitteen hundred millions annually; he also sets 
the annual returns from freight and passengers at one hundred 
millions of dollars, but he makes no recommendation which, if 





* Government would have had no more property to tax, for the buyers of 
the ships wouid have had te se], o: to forbear from purchasing, other taxable 
property. Eb. 
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adopted would enable our merchants to purchase tonnage at home or 
abroad on as favorable terms as are open to the merchants of all 
other nations,* and so long asthe cheapest vessels, everything be- 
sides cost being equal, fix the rates of freight, our own citizens 
must he contented to stand aside for a time, and see more favored 
foreigners enrich themselves in this vast trade at our expense. 

Congress would seem to have failed thus far to appreciate the 
importance of encouraging the ownership of vessels by American 
merchants. The law to which we have referred, abating the du- 
ties upon materials used in ship-building, contained a provision, as 
originally framed, allowing ships’ stores to be withdrawn from 
bond free of duty for consumption at sea; this proposition had 
been favored by business men of every shade of opinion on poli- 
tics and political economy, and it passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, but the Senate threw it out. The Senate, however, ad- 
ded an amendment, permitting the return to the privileges. of 
American registration, during a period of two years, of all vessels 
transferred to foreign flags while the civil war was in process ; but 
this was lost while the bill was in the hands of a conference com- 
mittee, and the ship-owner was left at the close of the session pre- 
cisely where he was before, except that perhaps he might contract 
for a wooden ship at a somewhat less rate than he could previously 
have done. Mr. Senator Corbett of Oregon had prepared a care- 
fully considered and well balanced bill, cautious in its provisions, 
and conservative in the changes which it proposed, and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate was understood to approve the 
measure; but it was not acted upon. We will hope that it may 
receive the attention it deserves, at the approaching winter ses- 
sion, 

The prohibitions of our navigation laws have been maintained 
avowedly with the purpose and expectation of promoting the pros- 
perity of the ship-building class. That is to say, the greater in- 
terest has been sacrificed for the lesser. In 1855, when ship-build- 
ing in the United States was at its best, the total production was 
583,450 tons. The vessels entered at American ports from for- 
eign countries alone, in 1871, registered 6,714,741 tons. The 





* Neither does it recommend any course which would enable our citizens to 
purchase any other products of labor as cheaply as they may be bought in coun 
tries where labor gets lower wages. [Ep. 
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tonnage employed in the foreign commerce of the United States 
last year was therefore nearly equal to twelve times the entire 
tonnage built by us in the most prosperous ship-building year.* 
The value of the product of all the ship and boat-building estab- 
lishments of the country during the same year, 1855, was about 
thirty millions of dollars ; the average annual value of the product of 
these establishments during the last twenty years has been from eigh- 
teen to twenty millions.t On the other hand we have the authority 
of Mr. Boutwell for placing the amount earned last year, in carry- 
ing freight and passengers from and to our shores, at one hundred 
millions of dollars. We have abandoned this greater amount for 
the lesser, but unfortunately we have not gained the lesser. 
We have given up the carrying of the cargo for the sake of build- 
ing the hull, but we have not been able to build the hull. The 
effect of our legislation in the supposed interests of American 
ship-builders, according to the respected secretary himself, is that 
our ocean commerce ‘‘ is passing rapidly into the hands of for- 
eign merchants and ship-builders.’’ American ship-builders are 
divided in opinion among themselves, as to the value to their 
business of our prohibitory laws; we do not see how there can be 
any difference of opinion among foreign, and especially British, 
ship-builders and merchants, in reference to the vast benefit which 
is accruing to them from the continuance-of these laws, for the 
policy in which we are persisting is securing tothem, year by 
year, a closer monopoly of both the ship-building and the carry- 
ing trade of the globe. Our own firm conviction is, that while 
the repeal of these prohibitions would impart an instantaneous 
impulse to the ownership and employment of tonnage under the 
American flag, its effect would also be at no distant day to awaken 
activity again in many of our now quiet, and almost deserted 
yards and shops. The restoration of the commercial class among 





* This tonnage entered is here counted as if a vessel entered an American 
port exactly once per annum, while the fact is that the vessels engaged in trade 
between the United States and other countries, will average about three or four 
entries per annum in our ports. [Ep. 

+The census returns for the year ending June 1st 1860, give the following 
figures for the ship and boat-building industry in the United States: Number 
of establishments, 614; number of persons employed, 9,260; capital invested, 
$5,472,815 ; value of products, $11,667,661. 
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us, would speedily lead to a revival of the ship-building industry ; 
the latter must, in the long run, stand or fall with the former. 

It is true that some of our public men have proposed to en- 
courage domestic ship-building by a system of bounties and sub- 
sidies, to be paid to the ship-builder or the ship-owner out of 
the national treasury ; in other words, they have asked the govern- 
ment to assume the difference between the cost of production in 
our own and in foreign ship-yards, to enable American citizens to 
supply themselves with tonnage on terms which will allow them 
to compete with the citizens of other countries. This difference, 
notwithstanding the recent advance in the price of coal and iron 
in Great Britain, must still be an important sum against us. 
Some have gone further than this, and, urging that the merchants 
of other countries can sail their vessels more cheaply than those 
of the United States can do, have insisted that the government 
should make up this difference also, as well as the difference 
in the first cost of construction. Of course, if this to be 
done for any one or more of our citizens, it must be 
done for all of them who may desire to build or to em- 
ploy tonnage; any discrimination in favor of particular indivi- 
duals or corporations would be manifestly unfair. But are the 
people of the United States prepared to assume the cost of re- 
storing and maintaining the tonnage interests of the nation, 
leaving the profits to be enjoyed by a privileged few, and especi- 
ally when, by modifying and repealing the navigation laws, which 
have proved themselves to be inadequate to the purpose for which 
they were enacted, the desired result can be reached more expe- 
ditiously, more economically, and in all respects more satisfac- 
torily? It must be generally admitted, we think, that whether 
the proposition to pay bounties and subsidies for the encourage- 
ment of ship-building or ship-owning be wise and just or not, it 
does not receive the approbation of the country at large, and 
cannot be carried through Congress. The alternative remains, 
therefore, either to open our registration to tonnage wherever 
built, or to leave the carrying trade of the ocean in the hands of 
foreigners, until the cost of producing ships in this and other 
countries shall have become so far equalized by the abatement of 
prices on the one hand, and by their advance on the other, that 
American merchants shall find themselves able to purchase from 
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American yards on substantially the same terms as foreign mer- 
chants from foreign yards. This latter may be soon, or it may 
be the work of years; and the question arises, what opportunity 
will there be for us to enter the field of competition after our 
voluntary withdrawal from it for a lengthened period, during 
which perhaps every available route on the globe will have been 
taken possession of by the merchant fleets of other nations less 
restricted in their maritime policy than ourselves ? 

II. The next distinction to be noticed in the discussion of this 
subject, is that which exists between internal and international 
trade. 

Our internal trade is under our own ccntrol, and is subject to 
such legislation and other influences as we may choose to bring 
to bear upon it. It is active or depressed, according as the coun- 
try at large is prosperous, or the reverse. The extent of our par- 
ticipation in foreign commerce depends upon altogether different 
conditions. International trade is regulated in its movement by 
laws which are general, and not special or local in their origin or 
effect. It is as broad in its relations as the circumference of the 
globe, and it offers its rewards to all nations and to all individuals 
upon precisely the same terms. Mr. Longfellow, in a familiar 
poem, says: 

“« There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every country, every clime 
Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall.” 


This cosmopolitan character of a ship inthe materials of her 
construction illustrates finely the breadth and universality of the laws 
by which she is governed when she has taken her place upon the 
great highway of international traffic. In her progress from 
country to country she will run up many a flag at her fore, al- 
though the same national ensign shall always flutter over her 
quarter deck ; and the utmost privilege she can claim for herself 
anywhere, will be that she may be put upon the same footing, for 
trade and for all other purposes, as the vessels of other nationalities. 

Commerce in the fullest sense of the word knows no nationali- 
ties. Mr. Everett brought out this idea admirably in his speech 
at the dinner given at Danvers to Mr. Peabody, in the autumn of 
1856, when he said : 
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‘‘T do not speak of English commerce or American commerce. 
Such distinctions enfeeble our conceptions. I speak of com- 
merce in the aggregate—the great ebbing and flowing tides of 
the commercial world—the great gulf-streams of traffic which 
flow round from hemisphere to hemisphere, the mighty trade- 
winds of commerce which sweep from the old world to the new 
—that vast aggregate system which embraces the whole family of 
man, and brings the overflowing treasures of nature and art into 
kindly relation with human want, convenience and taste.”’ 

Of the tonnage employed in the commerce of the world, about 
fifty per cent. is owned by Great Britain and the British depend- 
encies, twenty per cent. by the United States, seven per cent. by 
France, six per cent. by Germany, five per cent. by Sweden and 
Norway, and the remaining thirteen per cent. by Italy, Holland, 
Spain, Austria, Greece, Russia, Denmark, Chili and Belgium re- 
spectively. 

Our share of this tonnage has not been increasing, but rather 
diminishing year by year to the present time, and for the reason, 
as has been said, that while we could not produce ships at as low a 
cost as other countries, our citizens have been practically forbid- 
den by our laws from going abroad to purchase. Every other 
article of merchandise and tool of trade may be imported into the 
United States, and the protection of the government will be 
thrown over it; but ships, the great instruments of commerce, it 
purchased by our merchants from foreign yards, are virtually de- 
clared contraband by our laws, even in time of peace, and the flag 
of this great commercial country is denied to them. What the 
effect of this absolute prohibition has been we have already noted : 
ithas deprived us year by year of ocean traffic worth millions 
upon millions of dollars. It has inflicted a heavy loss upon our- 
selves, but upon ourselves only. We may exclude ourselves from 
a full participation in the general commerce of the ocean, but we 
do not, and we cannot, in the same way, succeed in excluding 
others. We can control the shipping trade of our own shores, 
and the so-called coasting trade between our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, because they are restricted by us to our own flag, and are 


absolutely protected by our laws against outside competitors. 
These particular interests are not affected by any difference in the 
cost of building ships at home and abroad, or by foreign compe- 
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tition in any form; but when we come to the trade carried on by 
water between ourselves and British North America on the one 
hand, and the countries of Central and South America on the 
other, and among the various nations of the globe, we find that 
we have no power of prohibition except for ourselves, and that 
even our flag can secure for us no exceptional immunity from the 
inevitable operation of the laws of trade. 

The international commerce of the ocean being in no manner 
subject to local or municipal law, but open and free to all upon 
equal terms, it follows that any nation which would engage in it 
should relieve its merchants from every disability which places 
them at a disadvantage in competition with merchants of other 
nationalities. Every such disability, whether inthe form of tax 
or of prohibition, insisted upon by any one nation, is fro tanto 
an act of discrimination against itself, and in favor of all others. 
The citizens of every nation on the globe, the United States only 
excepted, may purchase tonnage wherever constructed, or by 
whomsoever owned, and may receive national protection for it; 
and in this respect they enjoy an important advantage over the 
citizens of the self-excluded nation, an advantage which no policy 
of bounties and subventions, or protection in any form adopted 
by or in behalf of the latter, can permanently overcome. It is 
the boast of an English writer on commerce, that ‘‘all the building 

ards, and all the seamen of the world, may be made subservient to 
the wants and purposes of our [their] merchants and ship-owners.”’ 
A recent traveler in the United States, a most intelligent and 
friendly critic,* states the case as it affects us in a forcible manner. 
After enumerating the various steamship lines, British, French 
and German, engaged in the trade between this country and Eu- 
rope, and remarking that none of them sail under the American 
flag, he says: 

‘‘ Nearly all the companies named above have had their vessels 
built on the banks of the Clyde. Even the French ship-owner has 
found it profitable to purchase British-built iron steamers. But 
the American ship-owner cannot do this if he would. Conse- 
quently he is at a disadvantage when compared with his foreign 
rivals. They are free to make contracts which redound to their 
profit, while he is so carefully protected against using his own 

*Mr. W. F. Rae, in “Westward by Rail.” 
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discretion as to be helpless to perform that which he deems the 
best for himself.’’ 

How long is this discrimination against American merchants to 
continue? The argument for a more liberal policy is concisely 
stated in the memorial to Congress of the National Board of Trade, 
prepared in accordance with the unanimous vote of the board at 
its St. Louis meeting last winter, and we will quote two or three 
paragraphs from it : 

‘‘ That bearing in mind the large profits which accrued in former 
years from the employment of American shipping in the foreign 
carrying trade, the National Board of Trade deplores the present 
almost exclusive control of this trade by foreign flags. 

‘‘ That in view of the fact that the diminution of tonnage has led 
to the almost complete withdrawal of American merchants from 
the ocean carrying trade of the world, and consequently to the 
drying up of a valuable source of national wealth, the National 
Board of Trade considers it as of the first importance that meas- 
ures should be adopted by Congress to facilitate the restoration of 
this tonnage with the least possible delay and the lowest possible 
cost. 

‘That the truest expediency would therefore require that the cit- 
izens of the United States should be permitted to go abroad and 
purchase ships wherever they find such as they desire to employ, 
and that they should be permitted, for all the purposes of foreign 
trade, to register them under the flag of the United States 

‘That the concession of the right referred toto American citizens 
who may thus be induced to engage in ocean commerce, and to 
attempt the restoration to the country of this means of adding to 
the national wealth, can work no possible injury or injustice to 
the American ship-building interest, which, during the last ten 
years—the period of the gradual decadence of American ship- 
owning—as previously, has enjoyed an absolute monopoly for the 
production of American tonnage, and yet has not been and is not 
now able to construct ships, and especially steam vessels, at prices 
which our merchants could afford to pay to enable them to enter 
into the open and unrestricted competition of ocean traffic. 

“That the question is simply this : whether vessels which in large 
supply are building and will inevitably be built in foreign ship- 
yards, shall be allowed, by our adherence to our present prohibitory 
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policy, to be employed exclusively for the benefit of foreign mer- 
chants and nationalities, or whether a portion of them shall be made 
available for the benefit of our own citizens, and for the recon- 
struction of our own national marine ? 

‘* That it is a question of the ‘ flag’ rather than of the ‘keel,’ and 
that in the present exigency it is more important that we acquire 
and possess tonnage than that we stop to ask where or by whom 
it may happen to have been constructed.’’ 

There are some who favor the admission of foreign-built vessels 
to American registration, but who think that a duty should be 
levied upon such tonnage, as upon any article regularly imported 
into the country. As between the government and the indi- 
vidual merchant, there can be no doubt that as an abstract propo- 
sition this might be right, but the question, as itstands, is between 
the American merchant and his foreign competitor. The object 
being to place the two as nearly as possible upon the same plane of 
privilege, it is proper to inquire whether it would be expedient to 
lay an import upon the tonnage of the former, from which that of 
the latter is exempt. A registration fee, or a small tax for making 
the transfer, might perhaps be charged without damage to any 
one; but to exact a rate of duty at all approaching to the average 
import levied upon regular importations, would only tend to con- 
tinue the discrimination against ourselves, from which we are now 
suffering. But would it not be perfectly right and fair for Congress 
to treat tonnage purchased abroad by our citizens for employment 
in foreign trade, and brought hither for registration as being in 
fact no importation atall? It would not remain here; its earn- 
ings would accrue beyond the limits of the country; it would not 
in any sense come into domestic use. The owner residing here 
should be taxed for this as for other property belonging to him; 
but the ship itself should be entitled, we think, to go free. This 
principle was recognized in the enactment of the law of which 
we have spoken as passed by Congress shortly before the adjourn- 
ment, providing for an abatement of duty upon articles of foreign 
growth or production used in the construction of vessels to be 
engaged in the foreign trade. These articles are to be dealt with 
just as any ordinary exports from bonded warehouses, upon which, 
as a matter of course, no duty should be laid. The same rule 
should be extended to all ships’ stores used on foreign voyages ; 
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they are literally exported, and are consumed out of the country. 
Other nations encourage the outfitting of ships at their ports, by 
allowing supplies to be withdrawn from bond without the fragment 
of duty; but we have a policy the reverse of this, and so again 
discriminate against ourselves. 

The proposition to abate the duty upon articles of foreign 
growth or production, entering into the construction, repair or 
outfit of vessels engaged in our domestic trade, would have to be 
depended, if at all, upon entirely different considerations, those, 
namely, connected with internal transportation, but, as it does 
not appertain to the subject immediately before us, we shall not 
dwell upon it. 

III. In discussing the present condition of American shipping 
interests, it is important also to discriminate between the neces- 
sities of commerce and all questions of national naval defense. 

The patriotism of those who would reform the navigation laws 
of the United States is sometimes called in question. We shall 
not stop, however, to defend it. During the debates in Parlia- 
ment which led to the repeal of the prohibitory clauses of the 
British navigation laws, Lord George Bentinck said that this was 
‘simply a measure for the encouragement of the United States 
marine,’’ and Mr. Drummond and Mr. Disraeli talked in a simi- 
lar strain. The same kind of argument has been, and will be, 
made use of in this country, both within and outside of Congress. 
But it may be sufficiently answered by saying that the quality of 
that patriotism cannot be gainsaid, which would promote to the 
utmost and in every direction the industrial energies of the 


nation, and which would draw from every source of supply for 
the accumulation of the national wealth. 

On the general question of national defense, it may be re- 
marked that the nation which is the most successful in the culti- 
vation of all the arts of peace, and which is the strongest com- 
mercially and financially, will, in the long run, prove invincible 


in war. In modern warfare, the issue depends greatly upon the 
length of the national purse. The policy of the United States 
has thus far been to prepare for war in time of peace, but to pre- 
pare by assiduous attention to all peaceful pursuits, commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture and education. It is not in communi- 
ties in which men commonly go armed that good order and 
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personal safety most noticeably prevail. But, admitting that 
for many reasons it may be desirable to maintain a naval force, 
larger or smaller, under the American flag, we would urge that 
every measure relating to it should be considered solely in its 
naval and national bearings. If it is thought best to increase the 
number of our effective ships of war, or to multiply the appliances 
for their construction at some future time when they may be re- 
quired, let this be done at the suggestion of the Navy Department, 
and under the guidance of the naval committees of Congress, and 
let the cost be included in the naval estimates; but let there be 
no pretense that in doing this we are promoting the shipping 
interests of the country. The naval question must be settled 
upon its own merits, and so must the commercial question. The 
two are entirely distinct, and both interests suffer when they are 
confounded.* The man-of-war will not make a very useful 
merchantman, nor will an elaborate policy for naval defense 
build up the commercial marine. When the calamity of war 
breaks upon a nation, commerce in all its branches, as every 
other peaceful interest, must take the subordinate position, and 
its claims must wait in abeyance; but in the meantime it has a 
right to be treated independently and by itself, and in accordance 
with the principles under which it will best flourish. The mer- 
cantile marine is sometimes called the right arm of naval defense, 
but to prove so, its growth must be natural and its development 
must be normal, The very possession, however, of strength 
available for an emergency, is usually the surest pledge that it 
will not be called into requisition, and we prefer to look upon 
the other aspect which commerce presents to us. In this view 
we would commend to ‘‘ the wise who think,’’ and the wise who 
rule among us, the beautiful and earnest appeal of the poet- 
laureate, of England, to the representatives of the nations as- 
sembled at the opening of the International Exhibition of 1862: 

““O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 

And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 


* England thinks differently. She subsidizes swift, strong, iron steamers, 
plying to various ports, upon the condition that they shall be built suitable for 
use as naval vessels, and shall,in case of war, be surrendered to the Govern- 
ment for naval use, [Eb. 
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To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 

And ruling by obeying nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown’d with all the flowers,” 


We must hasten to aclose. It was Homer, we believe, who 
characterized the sea as ‘‘unharvested.’’ A modern poet, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, has a line which has been justly admired: 

‘The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 

To us, in the United States, the ocean now unfortunately 
yields but a scanty harvest as compared with the golden fruits 
which we once reaped from it, and the gains which at the present 
time it is pouring into the laps of our competitors ; and too many 
of ourswift ships, which accomplished so much in overcoming the 
estranging and alienating power of the sea, have folded their white 
wings and discontinued their mission of peace and good-will 
among the nations. But let us not doubt that the ocean still has 
treasures in reserve for us which it will yield in response to our 
vigorous and undaanted effort, and that its highways will once 
again be lighfed up, and to oureyes at least be made cheerful by the 
presence everywhere of the starry flag. To this end it is neces- 
sary that we abandon for the future, both in the letter and in the 
spirit, all regulations like those which the Protector Cromwell, in 
his disappointed ambition and in his unforgiving animosity,* 
framed against the commerce of the Dutch ;f and that, by a wise 
and discriminating adaptation of means to ends, and by a clear 
recognition of the laws by which international trade in all its 





* This English animosity ended, however, by utterly crippling the Dutch 
marine, It aims to do no less for ours, and as means to that end exhorts us to 
use her ships rather than have any of our own—or to buy ships from her rather 
than build them ourselves—or to buy materials from her to build our ships of 
—any thing to prevent us from becoming independent of her. [Ep. 


+The spirit of the English commercial policy of that period is illustrated by 
a dispatch of Sir Thomas Roe, the English Governor of the East Indies, 
(1618,) in which he tells the directors at home that “ he had been very industri- 
ous to injure the Dutch, and that some who had lately arrived at Surat from the 
Red sea, he had done his best to disgrace.” (See Industrial History ‘of Free 
Nations.) 
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branches and in all its movements is governed, we seek earnestly 
and persistently to recover our once enviable position as a commer- 
cial power upon the ocean. It may have been by no absolute fault of 
our own, at the first certainly, that this position has for the time 
been lost; but surely we shall have no one but ourselves to 
blame if we longer postpone the use of the proper means for 
regaining it. Hamitton A. HILL. 


In presenting to our readers Mr. Hill’s frank and ingenious 
argument in favor of repealing the navigation laws, which since 

the foundation of the government have been considered a part of 

our national policy, no less fixed than the maintenance of our 

harbor defenses or light-house system, we must not be considered 

as accepting his views. 

Our own conviction is, that long after the termination of the 
present exceptional period of that extreme difference between the 
wages of labor in this country and in Europe, whose end is even 
now foreshadowed by the strikes and rising prices in all European 
countries, sound policy will require our firm adherence to the 
time-tried navigation laws under which our mercantile marine 
achieved all its triumphs. 

The sound and vigorous internal development of our country, 
the multiplication and diversification of our home iridustries, the 
improvement by railroad and water communication of our interior 
commerce, are much more important to our present gain and 
future welfare than is foreign commerce. During the transition 
period described by Mr. Hill, when wood and canvas are giving 
way to iron and steam, our energies have been in the main better 
and more profitably bestowed upon those internal necessities. 

As the conditions of success under the new regime become ap- 
parent, our people are beginning to turn their attention to ship- 
building in the new style, and they are certain to attain excellent 
results. One inevitable feature of the new era, however, is the 
removal of the ship-building industry to the more southerly 
States, and particularly to the banks of the Delaware. No legis- 
lation can obviate this. When ships were made only of wood, 
the immense forests of Maine enabled her to build vessels cheaper 
than could Pennsylvania. Now that they are to be of iron, and 
propelled by steam—that is by coal—the Pennsylvania iron 
furnaces, and mills, and coal mines, enable this State to overcome 
the rivalry of those sister States, who, to compete, must derive 
from her their materials. 

Since, ceteris paribus, possession of the needful materials must 
ultimately determine the extent England will forever distance the 
U nited States in the race for ship-building, and maintain her supre- 
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macy, if by our national legislation we suppress the production of 
ship-building material among ourselves. 

Lack of space prevents us from saying more this month upon 
this interesting subject, to which, however, we may perhaps recur. 


—Eb. 





THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY.—II. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR FRANZ HOFFMANN. 


NASMUCH as philosophy must be regarded as the common 

soul and the inner bond which unites the whole circle of the 
sciences, therefore it may justly be claimed that it is this that 
imparts to an institution of instruction the character of a univer- 
sity. In the absence of philosophic culture, the Faculties could 
go no further than serve as institutions to fit men for the service 
of the- Church or of the State. Never would a more advanced 


point of view be reached than that of a very narrow utilitarianism ; 


never could they have broken utterly loose from those limits and 
set up the idea of scientific freedom. Since, then, it is only by 
aid of philosophy that the Faculties rise to the dignity of a univer- 
sity, it therefore admits of no denial that, while philosophy 
necessarily takes rank in the philosophic Faculty as a separate 
science on the same plane with all the rest, it yet holds its place 
also within each of the sciences, and decides upon the drift, the 
relative position, and the importance of them all.. The old 
maxim, universitas est fundata in artibus, is in this sense correct 
enough, and no one will seriously contest the assertion that it is 
impossible to conceive of a competent university professor except 
as possessed of a certain degree of philosophic culture. The more 
profound and thorough this philosophic culture is, with so much 
the greater vivacity and fertility will he shape and present the 
special science entrusted to him; and this is as true of the several 
universities as it is of their several teachers. The more generally 
such culture is disseminated among the professors of our univer- 
Sities, and is recognized as the soul and the inspiration of their 
separate subjects of study, so much the more living, fruitful, bene- 
ficial and comprehensive will be the results of their activity. In- 
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dividual professors, indeed, as well as single universities, may 
accomplish much that is worthy of notice, much that is great and 
even extraordinary, without directly following any strictly philo- 
sophic tendency. We can point out in Germany many professors 
and some single universities which have attained distinction in 
this way. But who can doubt that their labors would have been 
far more beneficial, had they been penetrated by a more profound 
and genuine philosophic spirit? Have they not still come short 
of the highest and best results? Has not this defect been the 
source of very much that is shameful and hurtful? Finally, to 
which university would the truth and the suffrages of the learned 
world assign the palm so readily as to that which best succeeded in 
presenting every separate branch of knowledge interfused and 
penetrated with the Idea. But since such a treatment of the 
sciences in a thoroughly scientific spirit is the best possible, the 
universities are therefore called upon to attain to and realize it. 
Above all, the disinclination to philosophic inquiry and indiffer- 
ence to its results—a fault still commonly enough met with—must 
be rejected as the unpardonable sin against the life of the univer- 
sity. There can be no point in the kingdom of the sciences so 
high that the universities are excused from reaching it. 

The lofty but fully authorized claim, that philosophy is the 
soul of the whole circle of the sciences, does not exclude, how- 
ever, from a place in the universities, a group of sciences which 
cannot be brought into any direct relation to philosophy. But 
their presence furnishes no ground to reject the claim made for 
philosophy. . It is not demanded that all the sciences be pene- 
trated by the philosophic spirit, but that all their teachers be so. 

The relation of the sciences of the other Faculties to experience 
and to observation is in no respect different from that of the 
‘sciences of the Faculty of philosophy. The former, that is, are 
clearly for the most part. at least, not mere empirical sciences, 
but contain a speculative element. They spring, like the general 
sciences, from a union of speculation and experience, or rather 
from an interfusio{ of the latter by the former. But even those 
sciences of the separate Faculties which in some sort are regarded 
us merely empiricaly’ or of a positive or practical kind, cannot on 
that account be képt out of the sphere of tke influence of philosb- 
phy. The mere assembling of facts reached by experience in 
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some one province of observation, the knowledge of a mass of 
fixed laws in that province, the mastery of certain rules for prac- 
tical purposes—these things, however far they may be carried, 
are not yet a science. Such pieces of knowledge attain to the 
dignity of science first and chiefly through the consciousness 
of their inner connection, according those laws of thought in 
general which we clearly recognize as necessary, and those of 
systematic scientific culture especially. A thorough logical train- 
ing is thus seen to be entirely indispensable for one who is to 
deal with the purely empirical, positive and practical sciences; it 
is easy to see, therefore, that even metaphysical culture must have 
exerted an important influence upon the development of the 
sciences ; for only this culture can completely secure the experi- 
mental student against the danger of setting out to find, as based 
on experience, what metaphysicians know to be impossible, or at 
least of inferring and deriving such an absurdity from the truths 
given in experience. The history of the inductive sciences fur- 
nishes instances enough in which even students of empirical 
science, otherwise of distinguished merit, supposed that they had 
found that some metaphysical impossibility was really established 
by experiment. 

Without touching on any other example of this, we may here 
call to mind the atomistic theory, which in spite of being shown 
to be impossible by the clearest metaphysical proof, and that not 
merely by all the prominent metaphysicians, from Aristotle to Spino- 
za, and by Kant, Schelling, Hegel and Baader, but also by many 
merely tolerable and mediocre reasoners, nevertheless is taught to 
this very hour in most of the physical and chemical schools of 
France and England, and in very many of those of Germany, 
either as an undeniable truth, or as in the highest degree probable , 
or finally, among timid minds, as an ingenious hypothesis—in all 
cases as possible and conceivable. Many of these teachers never 
once notice the fact, that even if the atomistic theory were a con- 
ceivable one, yet it could never be learned or verified by experi- 
ence. Even according to their own assumption of the theory, 
atoms never could be recognized by the senses, and therefore 
could never become the subject of immediate experience. Con- 
sequently the only possible basis for this presumed atomistic sys- 
tem must be metaphysical. But they do not notice that in spite 
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of their depreciation of metaphysic, they themselves must have 
recourse to metaphysic, but of a very poor and stupid sort. How- 
ever we are far from blaming those who use the expression 
‘“atoms’’ merely to designate the relative weights of different 
substances. 

Equally positive is the influence of thorough metaphysical cul- 
ture upon the treatment of these particular sciences, in that every 
more profound and comprehensive combination of their facts and 
principles presupposes an insight into the categories and laws 
of metaphysic, and at the same time metaphysic alone is compe- 
‘tent to decide upon the place, importance and worth of the 
several sciences in relation to the whole body of them. 

No one can deny that the nation is authorized and in duty 
bound to demand of the universities that, as the result of their 
instruction, every graduate shall be competent to serve society in 
whatever sphere of practical life he may have chosen as his own. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest doubt that the universities 
should and must subserve practical ends. The only falsehood is 
in seeking to sever this real use of the sciences in practical life 
from their true character. Wherever, as we have already said, 
the relation of the sciences to practical life is mastered from the 
stand-point of the true nature of science, there the student’s ca- 
‘pacity for practical usefulness will be more surely developed in 
proportion as the distinct sphere of science is grasped and appre- 
hended in its deepest relations. All genuine practice is but the 
realization of the Idea. The practical man who knows nothing 
of the Idea, to whom it is alien and strange, can therefore rise to 
no higher than a subordinate rank, and his work cannot be classed 
as higher than the occupation of a drudge. Only he who knows 
is free ; only he who knows the Idea is the genuine man of prac- 
tice, the free co-worker in realizing its aims and therewith those 
of the Spirit and the truth. 

The aims of that practical life to which the student desires to 
devote himself are those of the Idea, and therefore demand a 
culture which is born of the idea and in itself is truly unlimited. 
When we discern the fact that the relation of the sciences. to the 
practical life is the outcome of their own essential character, 
we get a new light upon the true significance of those practical 
courses of training in the universities which among us bear the 
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name of ‘‘ seminaries,’’ ‘‘ practical exercises,’’ ‘‘ repetitions ’’ and 
‘*discussions.’” No Faculty can exclude such practical methods 
of training, whose purpose it is partly to give a more complete 
familiarity with science, and partly to serve asa foundation for the 
ever advancing methods of teaching the student to realize and 
apply the ideas and principles of the science in a manner accord- 
ant with its true character. Never, however, should these practi- 
cal courses be set free from all relation to the theoretical, and 
allowed to thrust themselves intv the foreground of university 
life, since this would be to put in profoundest peril the dignity of 
science, as well as its higher capacity for practical utility. It 
were a stupid proceeding, therefore, upon the part of the students, 
to hasten into these practical courses of study, before they had 
laid a soil foundation in the theoretical branches of science, and 
so fitted themselves to attend the former with success. 

Whoever, then, looks closely at the connection of the sciences 
taught by the several Faculties with the philosophical studies, can 
no longer doubt that these latter should not be pursued merely 
during the earlier years assigned to them by the State, but much 
rather should continually accompany, interpenetrate and inspire 
all the other studies throughout the entire academic curriculum. 
For the several branches of science will only then be apprehend- 
ed ii their just proportions and with the thoroughness which be- 
Jongs to them as mediately or immediately derived from the infi- 
nity of the Idea or as traced back to it. 

True science is the basis of true mental freedom. The univer- 
sities are, therefore, the homes of its cultivation. They might 
well fall short of being this were they merely in a one-sided way 
directed to the liberation and cultivation of the intellect. Free- 
dom of mind is inconceivable without the cultivation of character ; 
it is the unity of a culture of intellect and character. The design 
of the universities includes the culture of character as much as 
that of the mind, or, more correctly, the establishing both in 
their interfusion and unity. But any lack in indoctrinating phi- 
losophy is a hinderance to the stamping of character. The two 
flow equally from freedom and spontaneity of mental movement. 
Therefore the necessity of academic freedom has been recognized 
from the first as regards the universities, and has manifestly grown 
with their growth, so that it has never been possible to refuse it 
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recognition, not even although its proper limits have been often 
the subject of bitter controversy.* 

But neither is this academic freedom to be confounded with 
unrestricted self-will, nor is it to be lost sight of that the purpose 
of establishing this measure of freedom can never be anything else 
than to meet the needs and demands of morality itself. In gen- 
eral it is only when these are complied with that true freedom is 
attained. No mere outward circumstances and arrangements can 
secure it to us when the spirit is absent from these ; therefore, true 
freedom is in voluntary compliance with the demands of morality. 


The formation of character cannot be postponed until the en- 
trance upon practical life, for he who has taken upon himself the 
definite duties of a practical calling, has already begun the devel- 
opment of character. There can be no doubt, then, as to what 
period of life must generally witness this formation of character, 
if the work is ever to be done at all. All education, indeed, con- 
tributes alike to this work ; but independence of character can- 
not be attained until the period when the youth, having outgrown 
the severer discipline and restrictions of his earlier years, begins 
to find his motives to action in his own breast, and enters upon 
the period of self-education. To rob the universities of academic 
freedom would be to rob them of the breath of life, in which 
alone the germs of freedom of mind and character can grow, 
blossom and ripen. Lads who are set loose at once from the dis- 
cipline of the gymnasium to enter upon practical life, for by far 
the most part of their life are and remain mere mechanical pup- 
pets. A discernment of this fact has led his gracious majesty, our 
king, to confirm up to this hour the academic freedom of our uni- 
versities. If any be disposed to regard the prohibition laid upon 
students of the general sciences [#. ¢., students of the earlier years 
of the curriculum] from taking part in the unions of students per- 





* The academic freedom heré meant is the degree of self-government accord- 
ed to the students of German universities, especially during the later years of 
the curriculum. Education is prolonged in Germany through the years when 
a young American is expected to have shown his capacity for practical life, 
and of course the stricter discipline of our colleges would be out of place. The 
advantages of this freedom could only be secured with us by advancing the age 
ef matriculation much further than at present. The self-government of students 
of the present colleges would be Chaos mixed up with Erebus —7r 
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mitted to others, as a limitation, let it be remembered that what is 
here forbidden only to the younger students is elsewhere forbid- 
den to all, even the most advanced, and that the motive of the 
prohibition should not be lost sight of, viz., the desire to secure 
a gradual transition from the restraints of the gymnasium, to the 
full freedom of the advanced years of university life, through the 

comparatively free rule of the philosophic faculty. 

Men who have looked deeply unto the nature of these relations, 
have publicly deplored the fact that the greater number of the 
German governments have gone so far as to forbid all union and 
association of students. Happily the wisdom of our gracious king 
has preserved our own universities from such a restriction, saving 
us from many inconveniences with which we would otherwise be 
obliged to contend. 

The impulse to sociability is implanted so deeply in the nature of 
young men, that its natural control and government will be taken 
into consideration wherever the statutes of a university are wisely 
planned ; this alone can keep it from seeking a ruinous outlet in 
some false direction. For in the nature of things, and in particu- 
lar wherever a large body of students is united in attendance upon 
the same university, those that are of the same nationality will 
unite in especial forms of association. It is, therefore, the wise plan 
not prohibit such uniqns at the universities. It is, indeed, worth 
while to ask whether unions upon some other basis, such as the 
intellectual profit and mental affinities of the students, might not 
be authorized, asking only sufficient guarantees that they shall de- 
vote themselves to lawful, moral and scientific purposes. Such 
permission, indeed, might be superfluous in cases where those 
other unions undertake to complete the reforms, which they have 
already begun in some quarters. We have no doubt that this will 
speedily be effected. The vigorous movements which we per- 
ceive in progress among the students of many of our German uni- 
versities evince how clearly they already discern that a thorough 
reform has become a necessity. In spite of the shallow but slan- 
derous charges urged against the universities by a Diesterweg and 
his fellows, it is clearly demonstrated by the most illustrious 
students of their history, that at no period of their history was 
the spirit of the universities better than at present. At all times 
the manner of life of the universities corresponded to the general 
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state of public morality. At times when coarseness of morals, 
customs and manners disfigured public life, it predominated at the 
universities also, often to a frightful extent. When this coarse- 
ness gradually disappeared from the national life, it of necessity 
vanished from the universities also. Equally certain is it that 
when the immoralities which now prevail more or less in our na- 
tional life disappear, they will not be able to maintain a foothold 
much longer at the universities. One may be sure that the evil 
which actually does prevail here and there at the universities, is 
only the reflex of what prevails in society generally, or at Jeast in 
some of its circles. But if students were to rightly estimate the 
importance of their position, they would see that it is not their 
vocation to be a mere reflex of the contemporary state of social 
morality, but that they are called upon to make progress in over- 
coming the deeply rooted immoralities, mannerisms and prejudi- 
ces of their time. 

As it is, what could excite deeper wonder than the strange fact that 
so many students are ready at once to reject (when they feel so dis- 
posed) much that can plead tradition in its favor, because it does 
not conform to the real or supposed principles of right reason, and 
yet in the very circles of society where they are at full liberty to carry 
out rational principles, they but rarely and not at all sufficiently 
or thoroughly, avail themselves of this freedom, but rather follow 
their cherished traditional courses, and although they often boldly 
undertake to censure the foremost statesmen of their time, are yet 
devoid of the courage to set their faces against a prejudice that 
has taken deep root in their own circles. But when we look back 
upon the great moral advance in the spirit of our universities 
during the last thirty years, we must take comfort to ourselves, and 
trust that the development of the spirit of truth and of true manli- 
ness will lead to the removal of those mischiefs, which at present 
more or less hinder the universities from completely realizing 
their lofty aims. 

But how can such a noble, lofty and veracious disposition 
of mind be produced and confirmed without the spirit of a pro- 
found and earnest religiousness ? Who that looks below the surface 
can avoid seeing that all so-called morality, unless it be rooted in 
religiousness, is hollow and worthless, poor and spiritless. Only 
the genuinely religious spirit is the spirit of truth, of morality and 
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of freedom. Among thoughtful men there can never be any lasting 
doubt whether religion and religiousness ought’ or ought not to 
exist, but the question that science has to clearly, profoundly and 
comprehensively answer is this: wherein do these consist, and 
what is the evidence that accreditsthem? The most complete 
answer to this question, however, can never entitle us to constrain 
others to accept it, or secure its triumph by violent means. A 
religion which thoroughly adopts the constraint of conscience as 
a recognized means to its support and propagation, has passed 
judgment upon itself and is doomed to fall. But what is rejected 
as a principle cannot be applied in practice, without setting 
oneself in opposition to the very spirit ofreligion. Itis not enough, 
therefore, that we hold the true religion ; we must hold it in a 
true religious way, and it stands immovably fast that as genuine 
religiousness is the inexhaustible source of good, so self-seeking is 
the source of all that is bad and ruinous to the universities and to 
all things. 


[Zhe following note in regard to the later history of the German 
universities, was meant by Prof. Hoffman to be appended to some 
part of his discourse, but as by an oversight he has failed to desiznate 
the place, we could not insert it like the others.—TR.] 


Were we from this point of view to glance over the histories of 
the universities of Germany, we should for convenience distin- 
guish the following periods: (1) From the foundation of the first 
universities to the Reformation; (2) From the Reformation to 
the Thirty Years’ War; (3) From the Thirty Years’ War to the 
dominance of Napoleon; (4) From the War of Liberation to the 
present. 

Up to the Reformation the students for the most part lived in 
the college-housesand burses. In consequence of the great change 
of circumstances about the end of the fifteenth and the commence- 
ment of thesixteenth centuries—especially the revival of the scien- 
ces in Germany—the old-fashioned arrangements for distingu’sh- 
ing the different degrees, the conditions on which they were given, 
and the forms of conferring them—all closely connected -with the 
nature of the ‘‘ colleges’’ and ‘‘ burses,’’—began to appear awk:- 
ward and unsuitable. The ‘‘colleges’’ and ‘‘ burses’’ gradually 
decayed, and the students attained a larger measure of indepen- 
dence not merely in regard to the control and arrangement of 
their life at the universities, but even as r2gards their attention to 
scientific subjects. This transformation was mightily advanced 
by the establishment of the Gymnasia and lower schools then be- 
gun, and especially through the incorporation into their covrse of 
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teaching of the studies preparatory to the university curriculum 
which in good part had been at an earlier date included in that, 
and lastly through the now realized possibility of demanding 
much more from those young men who desired university distinc- 
tions. These changes were first accomplished by the universities 
of Protestant Germany, but after a while extended generally to 
those of Catholic Germany. Unfortunately, just after the period 
when the Protestant Universities were so largely raised in excel- 
lence by the influence of a wider and more exact acquaintance 
with classical antiquity, and by the vivifying spirit of the reform- 
ers, very soon, I may say, after the death of the last reformer, 
there came a profound decline in the character of the universi- 
ties, chiefly because of a fanatical reaction of the Protestant cler- 
gy, whose members after the abolition of the authority of the 
Pope, were each of them quite willing to play the role of a lesser 
pope in his own province. This decline went on still more ex- 
tensively throughout the whole period of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and was not stopped until the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, when there began a new and powerful course of progress, 
and a greater elevation of the general status of the universities. 
In that wretched period, when the spirit of the German people 
had sunk the deepest, single stars of the first magnitude shone 
unnoticed in the intellectual sky of Germany, while the Protestant 
clergy were striving to bind the fetters of a newly manufactured 
authority upon the limbs of science, and were constraining the 
students at their universities to swear allegiance to Aristotle with 
as much solemnity as to the Augsburg Confession. The greatest 
minds that the German nation had to show, were, like the great 
Keppler,* kept away from the universities, or like the great 





*See Keppler’s Life and Works as Disclosed by Newly Discovered Manu- 
script, edited by Baron Von Breitschwerdt, pp. 21 ss. We take the liberty of 
presenting in a few words Keppler’s own statement of the annoyances received 
from the theologians of his time. ‘The evil,” he writes to the Margrave 
Ernest Frederick of Baden, “which especially crushes Germany, touches 
especially the arrogance of some of the clergy, who would rather rule than 
teach. Forsooth, doctors called to the ministry of the word, would fain be 
bishops, and seek to subvert everything in their untimely zeal, and to mislead 
their princes into taking overhasty steps. The spirit of concord and mutual 
love is not to be found.” To the Prelate John Pastorius, who had gone over 
to Catholicism, Keppler writes: “ To the stupidity of this world I ascribe the 
spirit of persecution, which rules in all religious parties—the conceit which 
each has that its interests (and its alone) are also those of God; that salvation 
is its especial privilege -the assumption of the theologians that they alone 
have the right to interpret the Scriptures and that their interpretations must be 
blindly received even when they are against right reason; and finally the 
temerity with which they condemn every one that makes use of the freedom of 
the Gospel.” Herr Von Schellenberg writes to Keppler: “I see into your 
pure soul, but others do not judge you so, Some miscall you a self-seeker, or 
a hypocrite, heretic, atheist.” Keppler was acting, although not yet twenty- 
two years old, as professor of mathematics and ethics in the Gymnasium of 
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Leibnitz kept themselves at a distance. The Lutheran theolo- 
gians at Tubingen declared the doctrine of the earth’s motion 
around the sun to be a damnable heresy, with as much decision 
and emphasis as ever the Roman inquisition used in regard to it. 
If history does not record as revolting as instance of forced re- 
cantation as Rome employed in the case of the venerable Galileo, 
we may most naturally find the reason in the circumstance that 
they had not equal power of command. At least they put all 
possible hinderances in the way of the publication of Keppler’s 
Prodromus, and as Mastlin assures us, they would have publicly 
assailed Keppler’s doctrine of the earth’s motion had not, 
Keppler, to their disgust, already secured the favor of the Duke 
Frederick. Under the circumstances, however, they held it 
more advisable merely to caution Keppler not to disturb the 
peace of the Church. 

This perverse spirit in part impressed itself upon the new 
foundations of universities from that time, and as the confusions 
that came in with the period of the Thirty Years’ War perpetuated 
themselves, the Protestant, universities themselves sank in regard 
to morality—if we may trust accounts accepted even by modern 
Protestants such as those of Meyfort and Lotichius—below the 
level of the Catholic universities, which, even if they made no 
progress, still guarded faithfully and firmly what was good in the 
old system. When finally people in Germany began to see that 
the long-trodden paths of force of arms and constraint was in 
fact likely to bring their fatherland to the verge of ruin, but 
could never reconcile the division that had occurred in the 
Church in matters of faith and conviction, and when the Peace 
of Westphalia had secured to the various confessions to a certain 
degree a legal status, and when as a happy result of this pacifica- 
tion the heated passions of both parties had somewhat cooled, 
and people had learned in some measure to bear with and to 





Gratz in Steiermarck, when his unbiased theological views had so sorely dis- 
pleased the clergy of Wurtemburg. A short time previous he had had occasion 
to speak out with energy against the fanatical obscurantism of the Protestants 
of Tubingen, who struggled with true sectarian fury against the adoption of the 
improved calendar of Pope Gregory and expressed themselves thus: “The 
object of the new calendar is clearly the spreading of popish idolatry, but the 
pope is just an abominable raging bear. Satan has been driven out of the 
Christian Church, and never shall he creep back again by help of his Vicar the 
Pope.” Keppler writes to Mistlin, who, by order of the Senatus Academicus 
had written against the Gregorian calandar: “ What is the matter with half 
Germany ? How long will it keep itself separate from the other half cf the 
Empire and from the rest of the continent? For one hundred and fifty years 
astronomy has been demanding a reform of the calendar. Will we now forbid 
it? What are we waiting for? Till some Deus ex machind enlightens the 
evangelical magistracy? Many improvements have been suggested, but this 
that the Pope proposes is the best. It is a disgrace to Germany that it alone 
refuses to accept the amendment that science desires.” 
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tolerate each other, then the Protestantism of Germany began to 
bring forth better fruits, and after the commencement of the 
eighteenth century some Protestant universities gradually rose 
to the possession of an important scientific and intellectual life, 
and this new light was kindled by their influence in other univer- 
sities and at last in those of Catholic Germany, imparting an up- 
ward impulse whose effects still continue until the present day. 

It was the university founded at Halle, by ihe Elecior Fred- 
erick IIL. of Brandenburg, that was the first to break loose from 
the dominant spirit of the German universities, and awaken a 
freer spirit. The recentness of its foundation gave it the advan- 
tage of profiting by the experience of the other universities in re- 
gard to their internal arrangements, and by avoiding the faults of 
these it secured to itself a constitution so free that the cautious, 
yet living spirit of its professors very soon exercised the most 
surprising and effective influence. The chief means of this favor- 
able change of affairs were the larger authority of teaching 
given to professors, the supplanting an obsolete method of teach- 
ing by a thoroughly scientific method, and finally the important 
stroke of raising the German language to the place of the chief 
instrument employed in professorial lectures—a step which in- 
volved the abolition of the exclusive use of Latin in the writings 
of German scholars. Philosophy especially aided in this emanci- 
pation of the national language and the national spirit, since the 
successor of Christian Thomasius, the philosopher Wolff, labored 
unweariedly to this end for a whole generation. It was this 
that secured to Wolff the place occupied by no previous philoso- 
pher as the teacher of all Germany, and the effects of his teach- 
ings were felt incomparably further than those of Leibnitz, who 
wrote mostly in Latin and French, although Wolff is not for an 
instant to be compared with Leibnitz in mental fertility and 
depth. The neighboring university of Leipsic was the first to 
yield to the impulse thus given, and in spite of its antiquated and 
manifoldly cramping arrangements, it was Leipsic that completed 
the victory for the emancipation of the German language and the 
German spirit, and contributed most to purifying and ennob- 
ling the German vocabulary and style. Among others, the uni- 
versity founded in 1734 at Goitingen pressed forward in the up- 
ward path opened by Halle,and under cover of specially favorable 
circumstances rose to a standing which surpassed that of Halle. 
Yet this university always remained more devoted to the empiri- 
cal and positive sciences, and was thus incapacitated from be:ng a 
true representative of an intellectual culture genuinely German. 
These examples were followed by a whole series of the remaining 
universities, and the impulse was also propagated in a number of 
Catholic universities, among which our Wurzburg took an impor- 
tant rank. Kant raised Koenigsberg to high honor during the 
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second half of last century. The Kantian philosophy excited 
the liveliest interest in philosophic studies in all the German uni- 
versities, and philosuphy began more than ever to interpenetrate 
the positive sciences and to transform them by its inspirations, 
while the Catholic universities could only follow this impulse and 
emulate its authors; yet to Wurzburg above all others belongs the 
honor of following with a lively zeal. Just before the end of 
last century the university of Jena was organized, in one of the 
little Saxon principalities, by a concurrence of favorable circum- 
stances, and with but scanty provision and apparatus. For the 
time it was one of the best attended in all Germany, being the 
center from which a number of professors and writers of distinc- 
tion and genius delighted the nation; their work represented, in 
the variety of its drifts, the very pith of the intellectual life of 
Germany. 

Ernest Reinhold, who developed the Kantian philosophy, a no- 
ble, intellectual and courageous spirit, who is too much neglected 
in our days, was called to Kiel, after he had, by his highly sugges- 
tive philosophic lectures at Jena, broken ground fora rich sowing 
of philosophic seed. He was succeeded by the genial thinker, 
the great character, the fiery friend of man and of his own nation, 
and one of the greatest hero-masters of the academic style that 
Germany or, perhaps, the world i1as ever produced—John Gott- 
lieb Fichte, who came forward with the beginnings of a new sys- 
tem of philosophy, which its author as yet regarded merely as the 
complement of that of Kant. The stir that Fichte produced was 
extraordinary, and extended from Jena to other universities. He 
stood in lively intellectual intercourse with a host of brilliant 
minds, some of whom were found in his immediate society, others 
in the neighborhood—Goethe, Schiller, Jacobi, Reinhold, Wil- 
liam von Humboldt, Frederick Schlegel, Novalis, Tieck, etc. 
Among his scholars he numbered a series of young men who after- 
ward took rank as able, some of them as remarkable, writers and 
professors—Herbart, J. J. Wagner, etc., etc. 

Hateful aid fanatical insinuations, unhappy misunderstandings, 
and a gruff and obstinate manner that rested on his unlimited 
love of the truth, soon brought Fichte’s activity at Jena to its 
close, and some years later the military disasters that burst upon 
Germany and Prussia scattered the powerful and illustrious minds, 
that had been assembled there, until with the liberation of Ger- 
many there again awakened at Jena a new intellectual life. 

In the midst of the profoundest humiliations and the greatest 
disasters, the lofty monarch of Prussia formed the purpose to which 
he was advised by men of the greatest distinction, of founding a 
new Prussian university in the capital—Berlin. A deputation 
from Professors of the University of Halle, which in 1806 had 
been abolished by Napoleon, in 1807 laid before his majesty, who 
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was then staying at Memel, a petition for the establishment of 
such a school, and two years later it was granted. The lectures 
were already begun by 1810, the most distinguished professors 
having been sought out for the purpose. William von Humboldt 
was intrusted with the work of planning the new organization, and 
discharged the principal points of the trust in a superior manner. 

Since the liberation of Germany the university of Berlin has 
risen to the place of the greatest and the most important in Ger- 
many, through the concurrence of many favorable circumstances, 
internal and external—the wealth of educational apparatus which 
Berlin as the capital of Prussia furnishes, the abundant endow- 
ment and the excellent gifts and collections, the appointments and 
invitations extended to a great number of the most illustrious 
scholars in all departments, and an organization under the special 
patronage of the king, in all essential points, excellent. Since the 
War of Liberation the German universities have made progress in 
nearly every respect, and furnish a by no means disagreeable pic- 
ture of the culture of the nation. Munich, founded by his gracious 
majesty our king, sprang at the very start to a stirring and pro- 
gressive intellectual life, which has been most zealously cherished 
by a great number of distinguished professors, including minds of 
the first order. Other universities, such as Tubingen and Leipsic, 
have undergone alterations of various sorts to adapt them to the 
present age, and the greater number are in a flourishing condition. 


THE LAWS AS TO THE WORK OF CHILDREN IN 
MANUFACTORIES IN EUROPE.* 


BY EUGENE D’EICHTHAL. 


ET us now return to France. In 1837, when the govern- 

ment and the chamber of deputies began the consideration 
of the condition of children employed in manufactories, the 
number of young workers was already considerable. Atthat epoch 
the cotton manufacture alone, out of goo,o0o workmen, employed 
from 100,000 to 150,000 children between seven and fourteen 
years, and Villerme mentions a cotton mill in Normandy in 
which of one hundred employees there were only twenty-two 
above the age of sixteen years. It was in one of the manufac- 
turing cities where the larger number of children were employed, 
that public attention was, for the first time, drawn by the manu- 


* Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by O. H. K. 
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facturers themselves, to the deplorable effects produced on chil- 
dren and youth by the excessive fatigues of labor. As early as 
1827, M. Jean Jacques Bourcart read a paper on the evil, before 
the ‘‘ Industrial Society of Muhlhcusen,’’ in which he, with other 
manufacturers, demanded a law which should limit the working- 
day of children. This first appeal soon found an echo in Alsace, 
and for the next ten years, reports and petitions were made in 
the provinces of both the Upper and Lower Rhine, and addressed 
sometimes to the chambers of deputies, and sometimes to the 
‘“‘Academy of Sciences.’’ By this persistence, public opinion 
was at last aroused, and in 1837, the government began a search- 
ing inquiry into the subject ; and addressed interrogatories to the 
chambers of commerce, and to the city councils, the result of which 
was that children generally remained in the factories from thir- 
teen to fourteen and one-half hours: one and one-half hours be- 
ing devoted to meals; that they began working as early as six or 
seven years of age in some of the departments of the North, the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, and Lower Seine, the minimum age be- 
ing, however, generally eight or nine years ; that the children fre 
quently worked under the most unfavorable conditions ; factories 
were mentioned asat great distances from the centers of population, 
so that children, badly clothed and poorly fed, had frequently to 
walk, as early as five o’clock in the morning, two leagues through 
the mud and snow, and as much at night again; that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to give any instruction to people so utterly 
worn out, both in mind and body. Petitions extensively signed 
showed that bad treatment and blows were of frequent, and in 
some localities, almost constant occurrence; and Villerme de- 
scribed the factory children as ‘‘ pale, weak, slow in their move- 
ments, showing a picture of wretchedness, suffering and prostra- 
tion, in striking contrast with the bright color, plumpness and 
activity to be noticed among children of the same age in the 
agricultural districts.”’ 

There was great unanimity as to the gravity of the evil, but it 
ceased on the question of remedy ; some were in favor of a gen- 
eral law, while others wished regulations varying in the different 
localities. But at length, after long debates, in 1841, a law was 
passed which is still in force, and which forbade the admission 
of children under eight years of age ; from eight to twelve years, 

3 
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limited the day’s work to eight hours, to be divided by a rest ; 
from twelve to sixteen years, the maximum work-day was to be 
twelve hours; night work was forbidden for all under thirteen 
years, and from thirteen to sixteen years, except in certain estab- 
lishments, where it was authorized by special measures ; and Sun- 
day work was forbidden for both classes. The regulations as to 
school instruction were remarkable for the times. ‘‘ No child 
of less than twelve years of age shall be admitted to a factory, 
unless his parents or guardians certify that he attends regularly 
one of the public or private schools of the neighborhood. Chil- 
dren of more than twelve years of age shall be permitted to dis- 
pense with going to school when the school-master has given 
them a certificate of having received elementary instruction.”’ 

But this was not found to accomplish the desired ends, so in 
1847 an attempt was made to carry out the English plan of sala- 
ried inspectors. This was adopted by the government, but the 
Revolution of 1848 put an end to it, and though great endeavors 
have been made, nothing has been accomplished, and the law of 
1841, with its defects, want of sanction, etc., remains in force. 

Within a short time, however, a project has been introduced by 
M. Joubert, one of the deputies, under which a commission has 
been appointed, which has made a report, introducing many re- 
forms. It extends the action of the law to small workshops; 
changes the minimum age of admission from eight to ten years ; 
limits the day’s work for children under thirteen years to six hours ; 
compels instruction, public or private, up to thirteen years ; and 
to give the law life, provides for salaried inspectors, chosen by 
a board of supervisors appointed by the government.* 





*The article was so long and went so minutely into the consideration of this 
report, that we have concluded to print merely the above abstract, and refer 
the reader desirous of studying the subject to the original in the number for 
July 15th, 1872. [Eb. 

Inthe various States of the Union the provisions vary; but in nearly all, the 
law prohibits the employment of children under ten years. Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts put the limit at twelve, and Pennsylvania at thirteen years. 
In several there is a special limitation of the period of youth, during which at- 
tendance at school is a prerequisite; in Massachusetts and most of the other 
States, this period lasts until fifteen, but in Connecticut it is stretched to eighteen, 
the requisite schooling varying from three months to eighteen weeks. The 
day’s work is generally ten hours during this period, but in Rhode Island it is elev- 
en—between five A. M. and half-past seven P. M , and in Connecticut twelve 
hours, though there they must not work more than sixty-nine hours a week. 
There being no general law in force over the whole country, there is, of 
course, no government inspector, but the sanction is furnished by making the 
parents or guardians of the children, and also the employers, punishable by tire, 


and sometimes by imprisonment, complaint being generally made before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. [Ep. 
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DON QUIXOTE AND GIL BLAS. 


O most men the reading of a good novel occasionally, in 
intervals of more serious reading, is like rest after labor ; 
and to many it is perhaps more than this. A good novel may, in 
some sort, take the place of a sermon, even to him who never 
cares to listen to one from the pulpit. It may be a moral treatise 
to him by whom a book on ethics would be the last book likely 
to be read. And it may also, in a measure, take the place of his- 
tory and philosophy; and possibly even—for the tendency of the 
times seems to indicate that the scientific novel may not be far 
distant—of science, to those who care only to skim the surface of 
these things. So, then, the novel is no longer merely astory, tor 
it has become theological, ethical, historical, philosophical, and 
may be scientific ; and is the royal road, as it were, to an attain- 
ment of a smattering of knowledge of almost all things under the 
sun. To say then that the novel has become a very powerful in- 
fluence in society, is to utter a triusm, and one which it is not 
my purpose to elaborate. My only object in this introduction is 
to furnish a reason forendeavoring to produce intellectual corn in 
any degree likely to be nutritious mental pabulum from such old 
and all but exhausted soil as that of those Spanish and French 
fields whose names furnish the title of this paper. 

It may seem somewhat too bold an assertion when I state, that 
in my judgment Don Quixote is the first of novels in the point of 
time, and the foremost in its class; and Gil Blas while ranking 
below the former, is yet the first of another class of imaginative 
literature. 

What I mean by these two classes of novels, I shall endeavor to 
explain. 

The child’s first observations are all of objective nature—he 
knows only what presents itself to him in a concrete form. In 
this he is like one of the lower order of animals, whose power of 
observing external things is as great as that of man and frequently 
much more so, but whose mental processes never get beyond per- 
cepts. But very soon, how soon I suppose no one can tell, their 
percepts are put together, and concepts result and thus a sort of 
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subjective process is formed of the lowest and most external kind. 
And as the child grows older his subjective ideas grow more and 
more important, until he has formed for himself some sort of gen- 
eral thing, a philosophy about life and its ordinary cares and du- 
ties, such as are commonly presented to him. But external nature 
is strong in its influence, and very few are able wholly to forget 
it so that it shall not most powerfully effect all the though's and 
feelings. Those who do—who travel toward themselves, and so 
onward to the great source of life and light—for what little 
knowledge of the Infinite we are capable of, lies through and_be- 
yond the knowledge of ourselves—are the true thinkers, the true 
philosophers. It is true of philosophy as of all other earthly 
things, that the best is capable of the most abuse, and so this very 
idea which I hold to be indisputable, that subjective things are the 
real, and objective things are merely their plastic outward clothing 
chariging with them, and owing everything of truth and beauty 
which they have to that inward life,*has fallen into the slough of sub- 
jective idealism, and this into the most dreary nihilism. Between 
this dreadful philosophy and that true idealism, the true philoso- 


phy of the subjective, the difference is as great as the difference 
between truth and falsity. The application of subjectivism 
to religion is one not difficult to make. In the spirit of true 
religious subjectivism there have been numb souls who could 
earnestly say— 


*“*O God within so close to me, 
That every thought is plain, 
Be Judge, be Friend, be Father still, 
And in Thy heaven reign! 

In its application to morals, subjectivism has given rise to the 
purest system of ethics, outside of Christianity, which has ever ex- 
isted among men, that of the stoics, as found in Marcus Aurelius, 
and Epictetus. In the true spirit of the philosophy which teaches 
us to regard the internal and not the external, to believe that if 
we take care of that which is within our power—namely, ourselves 
—other things are of little account, Epictetus says: ‘‘If any 
of you, withdrawing himself from externals, turns to his own 
will, to train and perfect, and render it conformable to nature, 
noble, free, unrestrained, unhindered, faithful, humble ; if he hath 
learnt too, that whoever desires to shun things beyond his own 
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power, can neither be faithful nor free, but must necessarily take 
his chance with them, must necessarily be subject to others, to 
such as can procure or prevent what he desires or shuns ; if rising 
in the morning he observes and keeps to these rules, and to every 
subject of action applies the same fixed principles—this is he who 
hath not labored in vain.’’ 

I fear I may have strayed somewhat from the road, but my ob- 
ject in these general reflections is to suggest that the best thought 
in all things is the inward rather than the outward. He who takes 
the former view of things is likely to be the deeper thinker, the 
truer philosopher, and to have a better basis for his moral and re- 
ligious life, than he who looks at things from the latter stand- 
point merely. This same principle I conceive can be applied as 
well to literature as to the other great matters to which I have al- 
luded. But few authors have been creators. Those who have 
created have been, to use a remark of Carlyle, founded on one of 
Goethe, creators from without inward, like Scott, rather than from 
within outward, like Shakespeare. It is the latter class, although 
in number very few, those who make us know a person from the 
description of the inner, the real man, stripped of all accidental 
accessories of time or country, dress or rank, who must be placed 
highest among the creators ; that is, those who have given to the 
world such a description of character as genius alone can produce, 
and which requires but little imagination on the part of the reader 
thereof to make it seem to him as if, clothed in the flesh, the crea- 
tion of genius had actually been seen by him, and had talked and 
acted in his very presence. So then, I would divide imaginative 
writers broadly into two great classes, corresponding to the divi- 
sion of Carlyle, the first such as A’schylus and Shakespeare ; the 
second like Virgil or Scott. These again I should divide into sev- 


eral classes, the first mainly on subjective, the latter on objective 


grounds. But without considering the several divisions into 
which these general classes might be divided, it will be enough for 
our present purpose to place in the first rank of the former class 
those who seem, by study, experience or intuition, or perhaps by 
a fortunate combination of all these, to have acquired such a 
knowledge of human nature in all its phases, of the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, old and young, and all intermediate 
classes, and of both men and women, that their works never have 
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nor ever shall grow old, but are as fresh when centuries have pass- 
ed, as the day the world saw them separated from the author’s 
mind. Such writers are very seldom found ; beyond Shakespeare 
and Goethe I hardly knowanother. Thackeray might be placed 
in this class, had he ever attempted to present to the world a man 
for whom one might have genuine sympathy and respect, but as it 
is he has given to us but one-half and that the worse. But the 
next in rank of this class, which for want of a better term I will 
call the subjective writers, are very numerous. They are those 
namely, who, while not attempting to present a universal view of 
human nature, or even one tolerably complete, yet in one or two, 
or perhaps more characters, exquisitely finished, have given to us 
sO Many persons which seem almost living, and which can, so far 
as this may go, take rank among the men and women presented 
to us by the princes of imaginative literature. These have not, it 
is true, been able to look at all sides of this wonderfully complex 
total of humanity, but they have seen more sides of it than most 
men, and what they have seen they can embody in concrete form, 
which shall, so far as words can make them, live and walk before 
us. Such a one is Milton’s Lucifer, a terribly subjective creation, 
who needs no help of anything external to make him seem real, 
and as perfect in his kind as anything of Shakespeare. 

The merely sublime cannot, however, always interest. Icarus 
soared high, but the sun at length melted his wings, and _ his fall 
to the earth was both speedy and destructive; and he who in bor- 
rowed wings long attempts to keep above the common earth, shall 
find his fatuous pinions will prove a frail support; and so those 
who have nothing but the sublime, will be apt at length to find that 
they degenerate into the nonsensical, unless a genius like Milton 
guides the pen. And if in poetry the sublime carnot always be 
maintained without either weariness to the reader, or a descent 
to bathos, still more in romantic literature, in novels, do we 
need to have much more, or rather many other things. Thus 
Sydney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ with its endless pastoral conversations, 
wearies after a while the most patient readers. Not only do we 
need in this class of works a finished character, but several of them, 
so that the drama of life shall, in miniature, to the extent of an 
act or two, be played before us; and these, displayed in scenes 
of somewhat lively incident, will give to us, I think, a novel such 
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as shall possess some merit in literature. The division above 
spoken of will apply of course to this branch of imaginative liter- 
ature, but I do not know of any novelist who can take rank as 
first in the subjective class; but in the second rank, I would cer- 
tainly place among the foremost, if not before all, Cervantes; and 
as one of first of the objective class, Le Sage. 

The most evident criticism which may be made respecting the 
two works by which, respectively, the great novelists whom I 
have named are chiefly known, and on which their reputation in 
the main depends, namely, ‘‘ Don Quixote’ and ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ is 
that they have scarce anything of a plot in the modern sense of the 
term. A novel nowadays, or for the last hundred years, must 
have a plot as sharply drawn, and almost as lively in action asa 
drama, and everything in the story must tend to the development 
of this plot. Such a plan of constructing a novel has at least the 
merit of keeping the reader’s interest for the denouement pretty well 
excited, so that the writer must be tolerably expert in his art. 
And he must be a poor writer indeed, or have been very unfortunate 
in the selection of a plot, who cannot keep his readers tolerably 
interested in the story to its end. But in ‘‘Don Quixote’’ and 
‘*Gil Blas’’ the plot is of the smallest kind. 

In the former it is merely the somewhat humorous adventures 
of a gentleman who by much reading of books of chivalry has so 
far turned his head that he sallies forth as a knight-errant ; and in 
the latter we have the life of an adventurer, who, from a small be- 
ginning, after a great variety of strange adventures, at length ac- 
quires riches and honor. I cannot help thinking this kind of 
novel (among the old romance writers the most common, indeed, 
if we except the Italian ‘‘ Novelli,’’ and a very few others, the 
only sort of story) to be constucted on the better plan. A plot is 
almost always a distorted view of life. We seldom see anything 
like it in our own experience. Indeed, we may see that the plot is 
the most artificial of contrivances, in which frequently not only iS 
probability left out of sight, but reason is even outraged. But in 
stories such as Don Quixote and Gil Blas, we have a section, as it 
were, of an actual life. Here are, in the main, only incidents of 
the ordinary sort; but yet their very naturalness makes them at- 
tractive. When the plot of a story, in which it furnishes the only 
orchief point of interest, has become known, when we know ‘‘ how 
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it is coming out,’’ as the phrase is, the rest is apt to be vapid and 
insipid. But in the other case we shall always find it interesting, 
if the writer has bzen tolerably faithful to his work. I do not for- 
get that a writer of genius may so vivify his work that it will 
never grow old, whatever the plan of it may be. For genius will 
make even a bad plan seem to be a good one; and thus Scott’s 
novels, all of which have plots more or less involved, will, I be- 
lieve, be read as long as our language lasts. But as illustrations 
of what a great writer may do in these two kinds of novels, I need 
only refer to ‘‘ Pickwick’ and ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ two novels 
in which the plot is next to nothing; as compared with ‘ Bleak 
House’’ and ‘‘ Great Expectations,’’ in both of which the story 
is quite closely confined to the plot. I think the two former de- 
cidedly among the best; and the latter among the poorest of this 
distinguished writer’s works. 

I have called ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ a subjective novel, and thus one 
of a higher kind than ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ which I class an objective one; 
for this reason: in Don Quixote the central point, the life of the 
story, is the portrayal of two characters, which are as finished, I 
do not hesitate to say, as anything which I know of in literature. 
And our conception of them is mainly based on what—if I may 
so speak—they tell us themselves. It needs not one single inci- 
dent or adventure to show us what the character of Don Quixote 
or of Sancho Panza is. The adventures which they meet with, 
humorous and inimitable as they are, might all be stricken from 
the works, and we should have two tolerably finished persons 
before us. And this is done, to use Goethe’s expression, ‘‘ from 
within outward.’’ They tell us themselves their stories, their 
dispositions, and idiosyncrasies, and when the adventures come, 
we know almost beforehand how each will act, and what each 
will do. Does any one doubt, for example, that when the keeper 
of the African lions, sent as a present to the King of Spain, is 
met on the road with his disagreeable charges in their cage, that 
Don Quixote will boldly advance with sword in hand to engage 
in fight with them, or that Sancho will take to his heels? But in 
the case of Gil Blas it is different. Here everything obtains its 
interest from the incidents of the story, that is, its machinery. 
We know not, nor can hardly guess, until after a long acquaint- 
ance with the hero of the story, how Gil Blas will act under 
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given circumstances. We find out his character only from the 
outward incidents, and none of them can be spared and leave 
Gil Blas as we now have him. Without attempting to elaborate 
upon a point which I hope is sufficently plain, I will only add 
that what I have been aiming at is to make understood the 
division of imaginative literature. into the two classes above named. 

To us at this day, that which made Don Quixote so popular 
when it was first published, the ridicule which it cast upon the 
absurd books of chivalry then in vogue, is not of the slightest in- 
terest. But the book can spare this and not become in the least 
degree obsolete. And this is one of the highest tests of genius ; 
when a book written for a temporary purpose can outlive that, 
and by its own inherent merit, with no help from extraneous 
aids of time or local prejudice, survive not only through many 
generations, but among many different peoples. This merit Gil 
Blas shares somewhat with Don Quixote. But as the former had 
no special purpose to serve, unless it was to put money in the 
purse of its writer, so it could more easily shake off the artificial 
apparel, which first adorns and then impedes, of adaptation to a 
particular class of readers and a particular age. Thus both have 
become books for all times and all nations. I have barely alluded 
to the exquisite portrayal of character in Don Quixote, because 
the limits of this article will not permit me to do more ; bu: this 
should be mentioned, that in spite of the follies to which his in- 
sanities drive him, we never forget that its hero is a gentleman by 
birth, breeding and natural instincts. He commits innumerable 
absurdities, but he never does an ungentlemanly thing. He ever 
remembers to fear God, reverence the king, do what he thinks his 
duty manfully, and he never forgets that he is a gentleman of an 
old Castilian family. It may be that the race of gentlemen is to 
die out ; this is not the place to discuss that question, but if it be 
so, let us hope that some of the old hidalgo’s sentiment may re- 
main, for it should be current ‘‘coin of the realm,”’ 
everywhere. 


always and 


Gil Blas, on the contrary, is not a gentleman, but a mere ad- 
venturer. He furbishes himself up at times, to be sure, and passes 
himself off for a tolerably fair specimen of one for a while, but 
the varnish wears off, and the vulgar man stands confessed. For 
the former we always have respect, as well as pity, even while we 
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laugh ; for the latter, though we may sometimes pity, and with 
him frequently sympathize, yet we never feel respect for him. 

A good novel should not be all didactic, where it is not relating 
adventures; not even philosophic, except now and then; and 
therefore it needs some wit, and somewhat of humor, to 
enliven what might otherwise be too dull, to furnish what a good 
novelist must never forget to put in his bill of fare—entertain- 
ment. To know the difference between wit and humor, on the 
one hand, and coarseness and buffoonery on the other, is a most 
important qualification of the novelist. ‘To say that Cervantes 
and Le Sage possessed them in an equal degre# would be saying 
too much ; but this at least may be said, I think, that the latter is 
seldom excelled by any writer in this particular, except by the 
former, and he scarce ever by any one. The examples of this in 
- Gil Blas are many ; let me mention the affair of the ruby from the 
Phillipine Islands, the prescriptions of Dr. Sangrado, the legacy 
of Gil Blas from the canon; and the advice to the Archbishop of 
Seville. But those in Don Quixote are so many and all so good 
that a choice is most difficult. For pure wit, however, let me 
allude to Sancho’s device of the reported enchantment of Dulcinea, 
to escape from the trouble of searching for her; and for humor 
refer to his story of the merit of two members of his family as 
wine-tasters, and to the various adventures which happened to 
that worthy during his governorship of Barataria. I have said 
that Don Quixote it the first of novels in the point of time, and 
Gil Blas the next. In saying this I do not forget the ancient ro- 
mances, such as those of Apollodorus, Tatius, Achilles Longus, or 
Apuleius; nor the medieval ‘‘ Arabian nights,’’ the Arthurian 
romances, the balladists, and the ridiculous stories of chivalry 
current in the sixteenth century. For these can in no sense be 
called novels in our modern use of the word. They are simply 
stories told in a more or less lively way, with little reference to 
human experience in their incidents, burdened commonly with 
the supernatural, or the ridiculously impossible, and having little 
claim to bear any resemblance to actual human life. I may be 
referred perhaps to Boccacio’s Decameron, and Margaret of 
Navarre’s Heptameron. Certainly one cannot object to either of 
these on the ground of unnaturalness. I know not where to look 
‘vs more exact pictures of human life than there. As faithful 
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transmitters of the manners of the times, and as compared with 
many modern novels, pretty truthful too in their representations of 
character and life, they are almost as an object-glass of a telescope, 
upon which an accomplished optician has spent months of labor, 
compared to a very ordinary field-glass. 

But the point of difference is just there; they are only faithful 
representation of what actually happened—little bits of mental 
scenery, if I may so speak, photographed and exquisitely painted 
from the life and on the spot, by those who know only how to 
present the actual. They are in fact, compared with the novels 
of to-day, as the photographer to the painter. The former gives 
us the actual, but art I conceive ought to be able to tell us of the 
things ‘‘ which never were on land or on the sea,’’ and yet so in- 
herently probable that no one truth of nature is misrepresented 
thereby; that is, nature idealized and glorified. Nature is plastic 
under the hands of man, and its outward beauty it is the busi- 
ness of true art to make plastic before that inner spiritual creative 
power which the Creator has given to man only. Thus, then, I 
mean to say that the novel, while it is not a history of whatever 
was, yet is a representation of what might very well have been. 
In this sense Don Quixote is certainly before all others. The 
earlier dramatists it istrue—Greene, Marlow, and one or two others 
of lesser note—had preceded him but only by a few years, and 
these in another field of imaginative literature. They wrote for 
the ear ; Cervantes for the eye. The work of the latter is as new 
and as complete as that of the former. Shakespeare, it is pretty 
well proved, was a reader of Don Quixote, and I believe this 
work must have had a considerable influence upon the great 
philosopher of human nature. Here are two purely subjective 
creations, Don Quixote and Sancho, whose naturalness we to-day, 
removed from their creation by more than two centuries and a half 
of time, and in a nation differing in most essential respects from 
that of his, acknowledge as beyond all question. The philosophy, 
the worldly wisdom, the wit, the humor, the pathos even, of 
Cervantes, instruct, amuse and soften as much, as pleasantly, as 
keenly, as if the book containing them were written in our day 
and for our people. Gil Blas, too, is entitled to something of the 
Same praise; but take from the book the external scenes, the ad- 
ventures of its hero, and the rest could hardly live a generation. 
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Yet in the book as it stands, we have a novel which is foremost 
among those of the objective class. 

To these two fountains, as it were, in the generations since 
their appearance, the novel writer, the man of affairs, and the 
mere seeker of entertainment, have continually come, and in 
their waters each has found, as each shall find, I believe, for many 
generations to come, what he has sought, or shall seek,—instruc- 
tion for the one, shrewd practical wisdom for another, and enter- 
tainment for the third. CHARLES H. Drew. 








THE RACE OR THE HYBRID. 


NE of those difficult questions upon which the popular mind is 

almost made up, and wrongly, is whether or not the comming- 
ling and blending of different races of men tend to produce a new 
class, stronger in all social respects than either of the original ele- 
ments. An American who looks carelessly over the manifold types of 
national character that coexist in the United States, and are gradu- 
ally fusing into political unity, is naturally tempted to infer that 
such a blending of races can accomplish nothing but good. An 
equally superficial view of the history of Europe furnishes him 
with many cases that seem to confirm an opinion so flattering to 
his hopes for an illustrious future for hisown nation. If he have 
not learned modesty in the matter of forming and holding opinions 
—and that is certainly not an American virtue—he comes gradually 
to regard the view as axiomatic, and is hardly staggered even by 
some bold advocate of ‘‘ miscegenation,’’ who wishes to see the 
marble whiteness of the national statue of hberty turned to a rich 
bronze. 

Has the opinion any foundation in the discoveries of physical 
science? The vegetable kingdom, from the nature of. the case, 
can furnish us with no analogies. Our experience of the animal 
kingdom suggests that hybrids are likely to possess the showy quali- 
ties which attract for a time or perhaps for a few generations, but 
are lacking in the stamina vite which perpetuate a stock for long 
ages. To the eye of aconnoisseur the pure-blooded puppy is always 
handsome, while an inexpert always prefers the glossy skin, and 
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more graceful shape of the young mongrel; when the two are 
grown to full size, the tastes of both judges coincide. 

The antipathies which nature has implanted in man and in the 
lower animals, seem to teach the same lesson. By these invisible 
walls of fear and horror does she guard the purity of every genus 
in her wide domain. We miss her meaning when we associate 
these merely with hostility and proscription. Her work is to 
develop the single type to its full perfection. ‘‘ Nature,’’ says 
Knox, ‘‘ respects the race and abhors the hybrid.’’ 

Anthropologists of the most candid type reject the popular view 
as absurd. They point out the inferiority of the mulatto, the 
mestizo and the zambo to either of the pure races whose blood is 
commingled inthem. These human hybrids are passionate, fierce, 
devoid of strength, incapable of founding a stock of vitality and 
permanance. Agassiz watched the different classes very closely 
while in Brazil, and reached a conclusion very decidedly opposed 
to the popular view. 

But history is the great evidence for the popular opinion. When 
we look below the surface of events, history tells us another tale. 
Nowhere has the antipathy of type to type, of genus to genus 
played a more important role. We see the instinct in full force 
already in the patriarchal age. Abraham must have a wife for 
his son from the maidens of his own land, and Rebekah is 
equally concerned for Jacob. The sons of Jacob will not marry 
their sister to the Prince of Shechem. On the other hand the 
fact that Esau and Ishmael make their choice from among the Ha- 
mites, marks them to the Mosaic analyst as retrograde, and eth- 
nology affirms his verdict. 

Rome, we are told, owed much of her wonderful vitality to the 
union of different races in her city. We admit the fact so far as 
union is meant. Rome was a composite city, made up of a classi- 
cal tribe and a Celtic one. The former was of the same stock as 
the Greeks and the Albanians, and seemsto have formed the sub- 
Stratum of Roman society. The latter was a Sabine tribe, who 
most probably conquered the old Latin Romans in the early and ob- 
Scure ages of Roman history, and occupied the same relation to 
them that the Normans did to the Saxons. Parallel to the amus- 
ing string of philological facts that Sir Walter Scott puts into the 
mouth of the swineherd in Ivanhoe, is the fact that all the military 
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and political terms in the Latin language are of Celtic origin, 
and have close analogies in the Irish or the Gaelic languages. 
These Sabine Celts belonged to the Gaelic and not to the Cymric 
branch of the Celtic family, which latter includes the old Breton 
and Cornish and the Welsh languages. 

The union of the two tribes seems to have contributed very 
largely to the prosperity of the Roman Commonwealth, but not 
(be it noted) their blending. They never did intermarry freely. 
It was ages before any marriage between a Celtic patrician and a 
Latin plebeian was permitted and acknowledged as valid. The 
struggle to secure the right of intermarriage for the plebs went on 
for centuries. Arnold and Niebuhr looking at the matter from the 
point of view of liberal politicians, utterly lose sight of the ethno- 
logical basis of the controversy. It was not mere patrician pride 
and insolence that prolonged the opposition ; it was nature striving 
for the life of the community whose peculiar strength, secured by 
union but sure to be destroyed by miscegenation, was to rule and 
legislate for the world. 

Look again at the whole historical relation of the two first 
waves of the Indo-Germanic immigration, whose history is the 
history of the modern world. The long line that divides them 
runs from the Alps of Switzerland down the Rhine valley to the 
German Ocean. That line has seen more great battles, from the 
days of Julius Cesar to those of Wellington and Von Moltke, 
than any other in the whole world. Nay, the struggle antedates 
Julius Czesar by whole centuries. The Celtic race must once 
have spread over all central Europe, and must have been driven 
westward with severe struggles by the advance of the second or 
Germanic wave. The line we have traced has been the boundary 
in historic times, but Cesar discloses the fact that it had been 

the scene of sharp fighting before his time, and that the Germans 
had often crossed it. 

All these struggles have but céoperated with nature in deepen- 
ing the line of demarkation between the two races. To natural 
antipathy and the distinctions of manners, mental habits and 
languages, have been added the memory of mutual wrongs and 
hereditary hatreds. Even Bismarck serves beneficent ends in his 
domineering ; he helps to keep that line drawn deeply. A hybrid 
Alsatia or Lorraine, or a half-hybrid Belgium or Luxemburg, is all 
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that is in danger of forgetting on which side of the boundary it 
lies. These may be the prize of one victor or another, with no 
great loss or gain or either side, but the great race continent is 
not compromised by the fate of these outlying islands. Nature 
reveals her most secret laws in her violent struggles to preserve 
them unbroken. 

‘* But there is England, the land of mixtures and race hybrids, 
no instance of the weakness of such ‘admixtures surely. Defoe 
said in his wrath, ‘The Englishman is the mud of all races.’ 
Emerson says: ‘ This people seem to be of no one stem, but collec- 
tively a better racethan any from whichthey are derived. * * * 
They derive their pedigree from such a range of nationalities 
that there needs sea-room and land-room to unfold the varieties 
of talent and character. * * * The island wasa prize for 
the best race. Each of the dominant races tried its fortune in 
turn, The Phoenician, the Celt and the Goth had already got 
in. The Roman came, but in the very day when his fortune 
culminated. He looked in the eyes of a new people that was to 
supplant his own. He disembarked his legions, erected his 
camps and towers—presently he heard bad news from Italy, and 
worse and worse every year ; at last he made a handsome compli- 
ment of roads and walls, and departed. But the Saxon seriously 
settled in the land, builded, tilled, fished and traded, with Ger- 
man truth and adhesiveness. The Dane came and divided with 
him. Last of all the Norman or French Dane arrived and for- 
mally conquered, harried and ruled the kingdom. A century 
later it came out that the Saxon had the most bottom and lon- 
gevity, had managed to make the victor speak the language and 
accept the law and usage of the victim; forced the Baron to dic- 
tate Saxon terms to Norman kings; and step by step got all the 
essential securities of civil liberty invented and confirmed.’ ”’ 

All undeniable, of course, and one great secret of England’s 
strength, but no argument for the miscegenation of races. These 
different races have their distinct habitats in England, and have 
kept substantially apart from each other throughout all centuries. 
In the south and the center, thrusting up in wedge fashion to Not- 
tingham, lie the various low Dutch and German tribes—Jutes, 
Angles, Frisians and Saxons, the latter forming the apex of the 
wedge. From their territory to the Scottish Highlands the 
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whole country excepting the western coast is occupied »y the 
Norse race. Along the west coast—Cornwall, Wales, Cheshire, 
Cumberland (Cymry land), Westmoreland and Galloway—lie the 
Celtic race, which again occupies the island from Stirling and 
Dumbarton to the northern coast. In Lancashire and in Ayr- 
shire the. Celtic west line is now broken, and by another 
anomaly farther south, Devonshire, which ought to be Celtic, or at 
most Saxon, is Norse. The last race that occupied Britain, the 
Normans, have preserved their isolation, and consequently their 
distinctive vitality, by social usages and traditions as constituting 
the aristocracy. In some parts of Ireland they form a larger pro- 
portion of the whole population than in England, but by becom- 
ing assimilated to the mass of the people, and blended with them 
as in Normandy, they have lost their importance and significance. 
Thus the whole ethnological phenomena of the British Islands 
confirm our main thesis, that the union of different races without 
their blending, is the chief source of the strength of a composite 
nation. 

Ours is such a nation, and most persons have very little idea of 
the distinctness with which different nationalities have kept up 
their old boundary lines. In Pennsylvania, for instance, the 
German element never-mingled with the Scotch-Irish or the 
English elements. Where the former have overflowed into any 
Pennsylvanian valley, the latter have one by one left it. There 
are fine and well-endowed Presbyterian churches in some of our 
valleys in the center of the State, where not half a dozen English- 
speaking hearers can now be gathered to worship. So again 
Quaker districts have been abandoned to the closely affiliated sect 
of the Mennonites, the latter buying the place up farm by farm. 
‘«Thy people mean to root us out, do they ?’’ said a Friend to a 
wealthy Mennonite preacher, to whom he had just sold his farm ; 
‘* Well, thou hast paid the full price for thy roo¢this time.’’ The 
present writer saw exactly the same process going on in the part 
of Illinois that lies near to St. Louis. Whole townships were des- 
ignated to him as having passed into German hands out of those 
of their former owners within ten years. 

So again this wholesome tendency to the isolation of races is 
seen in united emigration. The Scotch-Irish of South and North 
Carolina, who would not reconcile their consciences to slavery, 
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came North in groups, and are now settled in a few localities in the 
Western States. Thesame stock in their very extensive immigra- 
tion into this country during the whole of last century, chose set- 
tlements contiguous to each other, especially on each side of the 
boundary between Maine and New Hampshire, and in the valleys 
of the great Apalachian system, from the present Oil Regions of 
Pennsylvania to the Muscle Shoals of northern Alabama. From 
these two Aaditats of the stock have come forth nearly all their 
able leaders, who have played a notable part in the history of the 
nation. 

So again with even the movements of New Englanders westward. 
They generally advance along the parallels of latitude, and settle 
in groups and districts like the Western Reserve of Ohio. They 
have occupied large quarters of many of our Western States, ¢. g., 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Kansas. On an Illi- 
nois prairie you will find two ‘‘cities’’ within an easy ride of 
each other, the one thoroughly, Yankee, the other thoroughly 
Scotch-Irish. The society, the churches, the mental habits, the 
Mrs. Grundy of the two places, will be utterly different, and each 
will be seen to entertain no small contempt for the other. No 
amount of Christian charity has extinguished the wholesome antip- 
athies by which nature cherishes her types of mind character. 

Are we to despair of a complete and thorough union of the 
whole nation because of these differences which we suppose to be 
ineradicable? By no means ; these are no enemies to a real unity 
of the nation, but rather its aids and subsidiary forces. Weshould 
rather fear the miscegenation that wipes them out, and so impov- 
erishes the national life. What Paul says of the Church is true of 
the State: ‘“The whole body is not onemember, but many. * * 
The whole body (is) fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every part supplieth, and according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part.’’ Goethe reproduces the idea in the 
terminology of modern science: ‘‘ The more imperfect a being the 
more do its parts resemble each other, and the more does each of 
its parts resemble the. whole. The more perfect a being the 
greater the dissimilarity of its parts. In the former case the parts 
are more or less a repetition of the whole; in the latter they are 
totally unlike it.’’ To take away the variety and the individuality 
of type out of the nation’s life is not to strengthen the natural 
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unity, but the reverse. Each of these race elements that we have 
inherited from the Old world has its own part to play in the 
nation’s history, in waysthat we as yet but faintly discern. A 
philosophical study of the history of the United States, by a man 
of large views and catholic mind, would disclose the fact that 
these differences had already played an important and beneficial 
part in our history. 

Our chief danger is that they will be obliterated and forgotten ; 
all our tendencies are in that direction. Our geographical con- 
formation promotes assimilation. Our mountain ranges cross the 
parallels, while those of the Old world cross the meridians—a cir- 
eumstance that tends, to assimilate into a single. type the various 
types of.life and manners that have grown up in the millenniums 
of the past, under distinct climatic influences. 

In sum, not miscegenation, but unity is variety. Nature respects 
the race, not the hybrid. 

Joun Dyer. 


CENSUS OR NON-CENSUS. 


“The census, it is said, embraces 17,000,000 women: who would not be a 
census ?”—Z xchange. 

“ Mercy on me; what a multitude is here!”— Henry VIII, Act 5, sc. 3. 

“Your commission will tie you to the numbers and the time of their dis- 
patch.””—Cymbeline, Act 3, sc. 4. 

‘“* But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic.”’—Coriolanus, Act 3, sc. 1. 

‘* Lest this great sea of joys, rushing upon me, drown me with their sweet- 
ness.” — Pericles, Act 5, sc. 1. 


Just think of it! Seventeen millions! 
Resplzndent with multiplied charms, 
A host of adorable women 
Rushing right into your arms, 
Coming one after another, 
Faster than flakes of snow; 
Myriads hurrying up to be kissed, 
And waiting for others to go. 


Just think of it! Seventeen millions.! 
From every land under the skies ; 

Multitudirous types of figure and face, 
A world of wonderful eyes— 

Love’s wildest visions of possible bliss 
Turned sweetly, suddenly true. 

Who wouldn’t, if he could, be a Census? 
Think! Seventeen millions! Who? 
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But stop! These seventeen millions, 
From every land under the skies, 
Can’t all be adorable women, 
Can’t all have wonderful eyes, 
There are faces unpleasant to look. at, 
Expressions decidedly bad ; 
Heaps on heaps that never had beauty, 
Or have lost the little they had, 


There are women who scowl and who squint, 
And look opposite ways at a time, 
And blinking, blear-eyed monsters, 
Whose kiss would be kin to a crime. 
There are horrible objects with wens, 
And features all twisted awry, 
Termagants armed with a broomstick, 
And slatterns that smack of the sty. 


There are anatomical women, 
With most of their bones outside, 
And others, like magnified tumors, 
That you couldn’t embrace if you tried. 
There are women with turned-up noses, 
And noses bent down fiat, 
And features drawn, and teeth all gone, 
And cheeks like a knocked-in hat. 


There are women all padded and painted, 
More humbug than women—I’m told— 
Manufactured of cotton, and offered for sale 

At current prices of gold. 
There are women with hair that comes off, 
And teeth which they have to put in, 
Who drop slowly apart, like a bundle, 
As you pull out each separate pin. 


Women with brains like a baby’s, 
But tongue enough each for ten, 
Whose trade is abusing each other, 
And women who feed upon men. 
Amazons, Jezebels, cannibals, hags, 
Slatterns, simpletons, shrews, 
Say sixteen millions of such, and about 
One million a fellow might choose. 


You must take them, though, just as they come, 
As fast as they choose to rush in: 


On the whole, ’twould seem, viewing it calmiy, 
As best, perhaps, not to begin. 

It’s a pity to give up the good ones, 
But think of those others! my friend, 

And as soon as you start at the head of the lime, 
You’re in for it, down to the end, 


It strikes me you’d better not do it, 
In view of the risks that you run; 
The feeling of constant anxiety 
Would take off the edge of the fun; 
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In fact, the more one reflects, 
The more he’s constrained to reply, 

If the question comes, “* Who'd be a Census ?” 
“I thank you most kindly, not I.” 


For myself, if they asked me the question, 
I’d answer, as echo does, who! 
And say, “ By your leave, Mr, Census, 
There are seventeen millions for you; 
I wish you joy of your bargain, 
And a quiet night’s rest when you’ve done.” 
I'll be thankful my name isn’t Census, 
And rest peacefully happy with one. 


THE New German Empire has two noteworthy social phe- 
nomena. The pexsantry, to avoid the obligatory term of service 
jn the /andwehr, are leaving the Baltic provinces in such numbers 
as to threaten their depopulation. It is not impossible that the 
armament system of Europe may yet be broken up by the facility 
of emigration to the United States. The other fact is that the 
sudden rise of Berlin to the rank of an imperial capital has caused 
an immense accession to its population, especially from the official 
and titled classes of the Empire. Extensive meadows in the sub- 
urbs are now covered by rude tenements patched out of furniture 
and rough boards. These are occupied by the lower classes, who 
have given place to those that are able to pay 2,000 thalers a year 
for a small and shabby residence. Berlin is evidently destined to 
become one of the great cities of the Continent,and so to realize the 
hopes of old Frederick William.: Above all, it will give to Ger- 
many, in a measure, a national center of literary and political life— 
something that Germany has never yet possessed. . Even in the 
middle ages she had no such capital. In some sense, Paris stood 
in much closer relation to her than did any of her own cities. 
Déllinger says of that period: ‘‘ Paris was the mental metropolis 
of Western Europe.’’ Hitherto Berlin has occupied rather a 
second-rate place in literary history, being noted for second-rate 
raen. ‘‘ Berlin criticism’’ means in Germany criticism of a slash- 
ing, superficial sort. Weimar in Goethe’s time looked down upon 
its larger neighbor, as Boston once did and still does upon New 
York. Yet Lessing, Fichte, Hegel, Neander and Schleiermacher 
are Berlin names. 
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Ir wouLp be a grave mistake to class the present progressive 
movement in Japan with the brief spirts of reform that have 
arisen in various Asian kingdoms within two centuries, and passed 
away leaving no sign. A great revolution has taken place in that 
country. The office whose incumbent is a demi-god in the eyes 
of the people, has fallen into the hands of a statesman, a young 
Mikado who likes work and likes improvement. He who alone 
has the fower to pronounce the existing methods and institutions 
less than divine, has for once the wi//to do it. Such another 
combination of power and will, of real ability and the Mikado- 
ship will not occur again perhaps for millenniums. What this 
man does as an innovator, coming generations of Japanese con- 
servatives will swear by. What is done for Japan must be done in 
this one man’s life. We rejoice that one of his measures is the 
protection and development of native industry, and that he has 
an adviser so competent as E. Peshine Smith. 





ENGLAND is doing a great injustice to the Irish priesthood, and 
undoing much of the good effects of recent wise legislation, by 
her prosecution of the Galway priests. The average Englishmen 
hates the priest as a foreign agent on English soil, whereas he is 
simply the most Irish of Irishmen when not warped into an un- 
patriotic position and set in opposition to his own people by 
some class interest or prejudice. The Galway clergy and the 
Galway landlords each set themselves to secure the election of a 
favorite candidate. The candidate of the priests was not a Catho- 
lic, nor pledged in any way to clerical objects, but he had fully 
accepted the principle of the Tenant Right Law, and submitted 
with expression of satisfaction to a penalty inflicted fora previous 
violation of it. The other candidate was simply the representa- 
tive of hostility to that law, and was supported in that capacity 
by landlords of both creeds. The priests seem to have had no 
special or class end in view, and seem to have taken up the case 
from motives of purely public spirit. Their spiritual intimidation 
(utterly wrong as it was) seems to have taken the shape of de- 
nouncing any tenant who from cowardice or any baser motive 
should vote for what he at heart_believed to be the wrong candi- 
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date, or even refrained from voting for the right one. That the 
landlords, however, exercised intimidation is beyond all question 
but the Catholic judge who sat upon the case decided that that 
which was utterly wrong and illegal on the part of the priests, was 
a prerogative of the land-owner. On his decision, which puts this 
distinciion boldly and broadly, some score of priests are to be 
prosecuted by order of the Gladstone Ministry. No Irish jury 
will touch a hair of their heads, while Judge Keogh is the Judas 
Iscariot of popular hate for the time being, and not undeserv- 
edly so. j 





BisHop Coxe, of Western New York urges the organization of 
a great National Academy of Sciences, corresponding to the insti- 
tutions of that name which have accomplished so much in Europe. 
We like the main point in his plan very well, but we at once dis- 
sent when he proposes that this Academy shall examine the grad- 
uates of our colleges and other institutions for scientific degrees 
and traveling scholarships. We have two objections: (1.) If our 
National Academy is to enjoy the learned leisure that has been so 
advantageous to science in Europe, they must not be expected to 
take out of the hand of our college faculties one of the most la- 
borious and the most disagreeable of their tasks. (2.) Such a na- 
tional examination presupposes a national system of education, 
which does not now exist. Two great methods of education are 
struggling as for life and death in this country. The old educa- 
tion has onitsside a majority of the colleges, and, we believe, of 
the educated public. The new education has a majority of the 
uneducated on its side, and has, therefore, a strong hold on pub- 
lic opinion. The new Academy would at once be obliged to 
pronounce for one or the other system; if it tried to avoid doing 
so-it would but have the opposition of both. Our educational 
ferment must work itself clear before the national ladle is dipped 
into it. 

—_—_—_— 

WE are sorry to observe that the Spectator of September 7th, in 
an article. on the American Judiciary, mainly occupied with 
the trial of Judge Barnard and its results, remarks: ‘‘ Nor were 
things much better in some other States. The corruption of the 
Pennsylvanian Bench, in particular, was notoriously as great as 
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that of the worst part of the New York judiciary.” Now we 
think we shall be supported in the assertion that the great body of 
our judiciary will compare very favorably, not only with that of 
the other States of the Union, but with that in England herself, 
and no one member can be pointed out in any way approaching 
the ‘‘ corruption of the worst part of the New York judiciary.’ 





aia 


TuaT the present combination at whose head Messrs. Greeley, 
Schurzand Trumbull stand with Hendricks and Hoffman, possesses 
any elements of permanence, is hard to believe. Even should it 
succeed in securing the presidency to its candidate, it will hardly 
go into the campaign of 1876 a united body. The result of present 
success would simply be the utter dissolution of all party lines, and 
their reconstruction on the simple issue of revenue tariff or pro- 
tection. As to the present campaign, we do not see that protec- 
tionists need much care which is successful. Mr. Greeley has 
promised that no veto of his will save the existing tariff, if Con- 
gress demand its repeal. Mr. Grant, four yearsago, pledged him- 
self to veto nothing that Congress had set its heart upon, and the 
people evidently desired. He signed the Dawes tariff without 
hesitation. Except as regards the local struggle for members of 
Congress, we need hardly care, as Protectionists, which way the 
fight goes. If we do fight let it be on other issues, or else just to 
‘“‘keep our hand in’’ for the coming struggle of 1876. 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN LION oF GRANPERE; by Anthony Trollope. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1872. 
Mr. Trollope’s last novel will disappoint his many readers and friends. 


He has reached so high a position as a novel-writer, that his readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic have a right to expect something better from him 
than he has given them in The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

The scene is laidin Alsace—so lately French territory—in the little town of 
Granpere, and the inn of the place gives its name to the story The late war 
is vaguely and incidentally mentioned, but plays noimportant part in the book, 

It is a simple story of the love-troubles of the heroine. George Voss, the 
son of theinn-keeper of Granpere, falls in love with his cousin, Marie Bolmar, 
who has lived at the inn with her uncle and aunt for years, Michel, the inn- 
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keeper, disapproves of the secrecy with which the young people have managed 
their love affair, and tells George that he should have been consulted and that 
he cannot countenance it. Both George and his father Michel, are self-willed 
and stubborn men, and it is decided, after quarrelling over the matter, that 
George shall go to Colmar, a town sometwenty miles distant from Granpere, 
to assist a relative there, who also keeps an inn. 

He leaves Granpere, having plighted his troth with Marie, and spends a year 
sulking at Colmar without either writing to or seeing her. Meanwhile a rival 
suitor appears in the person of Adrian Urmand, a prosperous young linen mer- 
chant of Basle, who presses his suit vigorously and with the approval of Michel. 
Poor Marie has a very unhappy time of it between the attentions of the 
linen merchant, which are distasteful to her, the silence and apparent indiffer- 
ence of her lover, George, and the importunities of her uncle Michel, to whom 
she is devotedly attached, and who desires to settle her in life by marrying her 
to Adrian, At thelast, when poor Marie has reluctantly consented to accept 
Adrian, George appears, wins over his father, breaks the engagement with 
Adrian (who is, indeed, a most shamefully used lover, and who bears his 
woes remarkably well), and marries his cousin. 

One feels all through the story that the troubles are more imaginary than real, 
and that they are brought about in an unnatural manner. 

Mr. Trollope’s Alsatians make love in a thoroughly English way, and, in- 
deed, the book is pervaded with an English atmosphere, which makes its French 
surroundings seem almost grotesque. 

Some years ago an article was published in Blackwood on “ American Novels 
and Novelists,” which criticised, among others, ‘“‘Queechy ”” by Miss Warner, 
The use of the abbreviation don’t in the third person singular, was commented 
upon and spoken of as an Americanism. 

Ina number of instances in this last novel, Mr. Trollope is guilty of a like 
offence, and in this he is in company with many other English writers, from 
which we judge that this incorrect form of expression cannot be laid entirely 
to our account. 

That this book should, on the whole, be pleasant reading, is not surprising 
for we can hardly imagine a story from Mr. Trollope’s pen, which would not 
havesome good points about it, and which would be entirely unworthy of his 


readers; but he is so much more happy among the parsons and squires of Eng- 
land, he understands their thoughts and their ways so much better, and he has 
given us so much real pleasure inhis treatment of them, that we should rejoice 
if he confined himself, for the future, exclusively to them, and never again 
gave us another story like The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
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